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THE ROBBER SPATOLINO. 


RHE history of Spatolino exhibits 
rather the character of a man 
bred where men are in a state of 
nature, than of one born in the midst 
of an old European State. This 
extraordinary character, furiously 
irritated against the French, who had 
invaded Italy, desperately bent him- 
self upon revenge, and directed his 
attacks unceasingly upon their bat- 
talions. He might perhaps have 
become a great General, had he en- 
tered the military profession: had 
he received a competent education, 
he might have been a virtuous and 
eminent citizen. His first crime was 
an act of vengeance, and all his fol- 
lowing delinquencies flowed from the 
same source. An enthusiastic fvel- 
ing placed the blade in his hand 
against the invaders of the Roman 
States, and a superior sagacity aided 
his terrible energies. He died stig- 
matised with the titles of brigand 
and assassin; but the French, on 
whom he had exercised the most 
striking acts of revenge, were his 
judges, his accusers, and execution- 
ers. In all his acts the man of cour- 
age could be distinguished, finding 
resources, in whatever dangers, in 
his own genius. He never was a 
traitor himself, although often be- 
trayed by his most intimate friends. 
His vindictive exploits were prompt 
and terrible. The French greatly 
dreaded him. His life presents 
traits truly romantic ; sometimes they 
may appear exaggerated ; but this 
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history is from an authentic source, 
and from his veluntary confession. 
Stephen Spatolino was born’ at 
Frosenone, in the year 1775; his 
parents were peasauts, and had been 
extremely persecuted by the owners 
of the land they occupied, moisten- 
ing with their tears the black bread 
on which they subsisted. Stephen 
inherited by nature a violent and 
ferocious temper ; young as he was, 
he manifested a sense of deep sor- 
rew on beholding the deplorable 
state of his parents, brought on by 
the avarice and inhumanity of the 
proprietor of their farm. It occur- 
red that the landlord had sent to ex- 
act money from his parents by means 
of the police, and this act of violence 
being consummating, the son Spato- 
lino, irritable at the oppression of his 
parents, sprang into the middle of 
the executioners of the landlord’s 
will with a knife in his hand, and 
exercised his vengeance on them ; 
although only fifteen years of age, 
no one resisted him successfully. 
T wo persons were killed on the spot, 
and the landlord’s son severely 
wounded. A crowd collected, the 
armed force of the country repaired 
to the spot, and Spatolino was arrest- 
ed, but on account of his youth was 
not condemned to death; he was 
sentenced by the Criminal Tribunal 
to the Gallies for fifteen years, and a 
few days after his condemnation was 
sent to Civita Vecchia to suffer the 
penalty. Very little time had elaps- 
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ed when he received an injury from 
a comrade who was chained to him : 
not having arms, he inflicted so many 
blows and kicks as to leave him half 
dead ; and had not the guards come 
to his assistance, would certainly 
have killed him. His strength at 
that age was the strength of a strong 
man in the prime of life. Spatolino 
was severely punished, and, not be- 
ing able to avenge himself, became 
outrageous, for which reason he was 
sent to the Dock of Porto D’Anzo. 
Finding this to be a worse situation 
than the former, he was exceedingly 
enraged, but at last endeavoured, by 
assuming an air of superiority, to 
make himself feared, and even es- 
teemed by his companions. In a 
short time the guards and overseers 
began to respect him: and although 
the youngest in the prison, the super- 
intendent gave him an authority to 
overlook the work performed by the 
convicts. His presence was suffi- 
cient to put a stop to any contention 
amongst them: Spatolino, if he 
found them refractory, immediately 
chastised them. His manners, his 
courage and assiduity in effecting 
whatever was required of him, as 
also his youth, insured him the pro- 
tection of the President of the Le- 
gion of Convicts for the Porto D’An- 
zo; who not only exempted him 
from labour, but named him Barbe- 
rotto, that is, Serjeant of the Galley 
Slaves. He was empowered to 
overlook their work, to observe who 
were the most active, and to punish 
the idle. There was in Porto D’An- 
zo a young Egyptian woman (whom 
a seaman, having been to Egypt 
with the expedition commanded by 
Napoleon, had seduced from that 
country.) The seaman forming an 
acquaintance with her became ena- 
moured of her, and the poor delud- 
ed creature not knowing how to 
effect her flight from Egypt, on ac- 
count of her parents, was persuaded 
to take all they had and afterwards 
murder them; which piece of bar- 
barity being effected in the night, 
they escaped together. A short 
time after the seaman had been in 


Civita Vecchia, being a married man, 
he abandoned this unhappy woman, 
leaving her a prey to the greatest 
misery, and forgetting what she had 
sacrificed for his love. The Gov- 
ernor, pitying her, caused her to be 
instructed in the tenets of the Catho- 
lic religion, and baptized under the 
name of Mary ; but having conclud- 
ed this pious act, he never thought 
of affording her a pension for her 
maintenance, conceiving that making 
her a Catholic was sufficient, Not 
finding any thing to do in Civita 
Vecchia, she determined on pro- 
ceeding to Porto D’Anzv, and en- 
deavouring to earn a living, it being 
at the time of reconstructing the 
Port, a period when employment 
was not a matter of difficulty to ob- 
tain, Mary, who was a good cook 
in her own country, began to try her 
success by preparing a few dishes 
and selling them to the galley-slaves 
who worked in the Port ; she also 
began to make pilaffe, after the Turk- 
ish manner, by which means, in a 
short time, she gained the good will 
of all the slaves, more particularly of 
Spatolino, who became quite famil- 
iar, and daily went to eat with her ; 
in return for which, Mary never 
would receive payment, and was in- 
duced, by his friendship, to confide 
to him her history. Spatolino was 
rejoiced to find she possessed so 
firm a spirit, and immediately made 
her proposals of marriage, which were 
accepted without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, They asked permission to 
marry of the President of the Dock- 
yard, who, considering that Spatolino 
did his duty, granted it; and the 
time of his transportation being ex- 
pired (in the year 1810, a remarka- 
ble era in Rome, for the whole of 
the State, and for the abduction of 
the Pope decreed by Napoleon) he 
left the Gallies, to the regret of the 
President and all the keepers. Spa- 
tolino, the second day of his emanci- 
pation, while walking about the coun- 
try in the neighbourhood of Porto 
D’Anzo, observed posted upon the 
highway, the Bulls of Excommunica- 
tion issued by Pius VII. against the 
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Emperor Napoleon, and all who had 
occupied the States of the Church, 
accepted employment under, or as- 
sociated with the French. Reflect- 
ing on this, he felt convinced that 
the French, as usurpers and excom- 
municated beings, might be slaugh- 
tered without scruple, and therefore 
determined on avenging the wrongs 
of his sovereign. He now proceed- 
ed to Rome with his wife, there to 
consider what ulterior measures he 
should adopt. 

The morning of the 6th of July 
arrived, a day of great confusion: 
the French having caused the walls 
of the Papal Palace to be scaled by 
a party of gens-d’armes, under the 
orders of General Raded ; who, hav- 
ing reached the chamber of the 
Pope, without any respect for his 
person, hurried him away. The 
ignorant people of Rome saw this 
with indignation, and believed that 
all the French were excommunicat- 
ed, because they considered the Pope 
as a mere man, instead of a God 
upon earth ; to doubt which was, in 
their eyes, a sacrilege. 

It was rumoured abroad that the 
Pope was clad in his pontificial 
robes, that he departed bearing the 
crucifix in one hand, and the breviary 
in the other. Horror took possession 
of Rome, but the heart of Spatolino 
burned with revenge. He assem- 
bled a few associates, among whom 
were two of his cousins, and commu- 
nicated to them his views, which 
were, to proceed with a resolution 
of killing every Frenchman they 
might meet, as the cause of the ruin 
of Rome and the Papal states. The 
companions of Spatolino approved 
of his plan, and hearing of the per- 
secution of the Sacred College, they 
procured such arms as they required, 
and departing from Rome, posted 
themselves among the hills, where 
they hoped to be secure, and still in 
a convenient position for prosecuting 
their design. 

The reader may wish to know 
something of the person of Spatolino. 
He was of low stature, long visage, 
fair skin, but his face of an olive 
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pale hue ; his of a light blue, 
and full of animation ; his aspect 
fierce ; hair light; long whiskers; 
lips pale ; broad back ; swift of foot, 
and particularly animated in his ac- 
tion, He wore a jerkin lined with 
red, a dark yellow waistcoat, blue 
breeches, a breast-pouch with fift 

cartridges, four pistols, and a small 
hanger by his side. In his breeches- 
pocket he kept a small stiletto. He 
also bore a long gun. On his head 
he wore continually a net, and upon 
that his hat. His wife followed him 
in all his excursions, and he tly 
esteemed and loved him. He 1 re- 
mained some time in the mountains 
near Rome, and with his associates 
laid in a store of whatever was ne- 
cessary for their new avocation. He 
then resolved upon proceeding to 
Sonnino, the common rendezvous of 
the greater part of the banditti in 
the Papal states. In Sonnino he 
found some followers, who, going 
deeply into his notions, did not scru- 
ple to join him, They swore to en- 
tertain an eternal friendship for each 
other, implacable hatred against the 
French, and laid it down as a duty to 
rob and kill them. Spatolino, before 
commencing his career as brigand, 
repaired to the Curate of Sonnino, 
and requested absolution for all the 
crimes he had or might commit; the 
Curate, surprised at this request, ob- 
served to him that absolution was 
only given after sins were commit- 
ted. Spatolino very soon quieted 
the scruples of the Curate, by mak- 
ing him a present of a very hand- 
some watch ; upon which he imme- 
diately raised his hands and gave 
him the desired absolution. Sonni- 
no may be compared with Pontus, 
where Ovid was in exile, and which 
is thus described by that celebrated 
author :—“ The men I meet with 
are not even worthy of the name ; 
they are more fierce than wolves ; 
have no laws, as with them armed 
force constitutes justice, and injury 
rights. They live by rapine, but 
seek it not without peril, and sword 
in hand, Every other way of pur- 
veying for their necessities they view 
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as base and ignominious. It is 
enough for them to be seen to be 
hated and dreaded. The sound of 
their voice is ferocious; their physi- 
ognomy horrible and their complex- 
ion cadaverous.” Just such are the 
inhabitants of Sonnino and its vicin- 
ity at present, and among such Spa- 
tolino came to complete his band, 
which, when formed in Rome, con- 
sisted of seven only. Before pro- 
ceeding on his expedition, and to 
attach his wife more closely to his 
person by proving his strong affec- 
tion, he left his band and proceeded 
to Civita Vecchia, and seeking the 
sailor who had seduced her, he ex- 
ressed a wish to speak with him a 
ittle distance from the town, The 
sailor, conceiving it might be some- 
thing to his advantage, followed im- 
mediately. Spatolino conducted him 
a little beyond the gate of Civita 
Vecchia, and giving him two thrusts 
of his stiletto in bis heart, cut off his 
ears and nose, to carry them as a 
present to his wife, and then depart- 
ed immediately for Sonnino. On his 
arrival, he proceeded to seek Mary 
and his band. After the usual salu- 
tations, he took out of his pocket the 
small bundle containing the nose 
and ears of the sailor, and present- 
ing them to his wife, said, “ From 
this you may judge my affection, I 
was desirous uf avenging your 
wrongs, and have done so by killing 
your seducer. Here are the pledges 
of it, which you should keep, in or- 
der to remind you of the betrayer, 
and as a guard against future tempta- 
tion, You cannot mistrust me, when 
I promise ever to afford you proofs 
of true attachment, and I hope you 
will be faithful to me!” After this, 
they embraced affectionately, and 
swore to each other eternal fidelity. 
Nor is it possible for any man to 
have kept his word more scrupulous- 
ly towards his wife, as will be seen 
in the continuation of this narrative. 
The following day Spatolino depart- 
ed at the head of his band, which 
was composed of eighteen persons, 
himself and wife included, and pro- 
ceeded to the vicinity of Portatta, 


near the main road leading from 
Rome to Naples, which at that time 
was much frequented by the French 
of every rank and condition, who 
proceeded under orders between 
these two places, ‘T'owards night, 
Spatolino placed himself and com- 
rades in ambush on the high road, 
intending to take advaatage of a mili- 
tary body of which he had informa- 
tion. Ere long a sound of horses 
was heard; they were immediately 
on the alert, and succeeded in ar- 
resting a French escort of seven sol- 
diers on foot, and the same number 
on horseback, conducting the bag- 
gage-waggon of a French colonel of 
the line. It contained all his effects, 
and money to a large amount. Upon 
the first fire of Spatolino’s band, five 
of the soldiers were killed and three 
desperately wounded ; he then threw 
himself amongst the others, who 
were placed on the defence, and who 
had expended their fire without 
hurting a single individual of the 
band. Spatolino, with his pistols, 
killed two, and a few moments saw 
him and his band masters of the 
field. Spatolino ordered his men to 
strip the dead, and placing every 
thing in the waggon, after digging a 
pit for the bodies, they retired to a 
cave in a wood near the road, where 
the booty was equally divided. He 
took himself two of the best horses, 
and armed and equipped his band in 
a superior manner, He also pre- 
sented to his wife a part of the spoil, 
she having been armed in the action, 
performing the duty of a sentinel on 
the highway in advance about half a 
mile off, to give notice, in case of an 
overwhelming force appearing. Spa- 
tolino, having made a fair division of 
the spoil to raise the courage of his 
companions, sent all his own money 
to his parents, informing them at the 
same time, that for the future they 
should be released from misery, as 
he would ever bear in mind the be- 
ings who gave him birth. 

This affair was soon known at 
Rome, with the intelligence that the 
baggage-waggon and effects of the 
colonel were captured, The Police 
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sent a detachment to the place of the 
occurrence, and the bodies of the 
slain were examined, as to their hav- 
ing been killed by gunshots or pov- 
iards. It was not then possible to 
criminate Spaiolino, he having but 
just commenced his warfare, and 
having never divulged his name; 
nevertheless it became known in a 
few days that he was at the head of 
a considerable band, which much 
surprised the government, believing 
him to be in their grasp too easily to 
venture so daringly. Spatolino had 
information of all this, and set out 
resolving to retire more into the 
heart of the Papal dominions, in 
which there are desert plains and 
mountains, which afford secure shel- 
ter. He sent his cousins, disguised, 
to Rome, to ascertain how they 
should proceed ; and in the mean 
time, went himself by night on the 
high road, killing all the French that 
came in his way, and making no dis- 
tinction, whether couriers, soldiers, 
or officers. According to his con- 
fession, as well as that of his men, 
the prosperous result of their first 
attacks rendered them far more dar- 
ing. Spatolino was in the frequent 
habit of changing his apparel and 
horses, causing his associates to do 
the same. From this stratagem, the 
French Government in Rome con- 
ceived the band to be very numer- 
ous. Traversing the Roman plains, 
he once reached that city unknown, 
and returned again to the roads of 
Naples, but not without committing 
a murder on his way. He was then 
satisfied, and remained quiet for a 
short time. ‘The proprietors of car- 
riages on the road were obliged to 
wait until seven or eight could set 
off together, like a caravan, escorted 
by dragoons or hussars. ‘The cous- 
ins of Spatolino continued in Rome, 
affording him information of all that 
occurred, One day he was apprised 
of there being a number of carriages 
with French officers, political depu- 
ties, escorted by twenty-six chas- 
seurs, about to proceed to Milan, 
Spatolino, knowing that three of his 
friends were brieands in the kingdom 
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of Naples, men of great courage and 
enterprise, sent to them, apprising 
them of a blow he projected, ac- 
quainting them of the number they 
would have to attack, and urging 
them, with their comrades, to join 
him. These brigands, amounting in 
all to twenty-six, repaired immedi- 
ately to Spatolino, who, on their ar- 
rival, went to examine the spot most 
advantageous for attacking the cara- 
van, When he had digested” his 
plan, he ordered that each man 
should have two muskets, two pistols, 
and a knife. He caused some musk- 
ets to be carried on mules, in case of 
their requiring more ; and sent some 
of his men to a small village to take 
ten howitzers of brass, which used to 
be fired off in celebration of the pa- 
tronising saint, as is the custom in 
those countries. He had the whole 
conveyed to the place appointed, 
and then acquainted his cousin at 
Rome, of every thing being in readi- 
ness, requesting him to give him notice 
a few hours previous to the escort. 
The spot fixed on by Spatolino was 
twenty-two miles from Rome, form- 
ing a cavity intersecied with ditches 
at small distances from each other, 
so that he and his people could be 
concealed, and fire from a covert. 
Having received information that 
the escort was on the road, he divid- 
ed his men into three divisions, plac- 
ed himself in the middle with six of 
his bravest adherents, one division 
on an eminence, and another at some 
little distance as a reserve ; near the 
latter he posted the ten howitzers 
charged with powder, and placed his 
wife as commander, that when she 
heard him and bis men commence 
their firing, she should let them off, 
by this means intimidating the pas- 
sengers aud soldiers, by causing 
them to suppose they had field- 
pieces. He commanded his com- 
rades not to fire until he gave the 
signal, but when once begun to.con- 
tinue firing upon the escort and car- 
riages without mercy. Notwithstand- 
ing the inferiority of his party, Spa- 
tolino, without considering the dan- 
ger, waited with impatience to satiate 
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his vengeance on the oppressors of 
his country. Fortunately for him, 
he was the dread of the people in 
and about Rome, who believed his 
band to be, if possible, numerous 
without end. ‘Towards daybreak an 
escort appeared, consisting of seven 
horse chasseurs: these being the ad- 
vance-guard, Spatolino suffered them 
to pass; and before the approach of 
the carriages, they had gone on sev- 
eral miles, The carriages, which 
were twelve in number, contained in 
each six persons, two servants, and 
two drivers ; in all eighteen attend- 
ants, and twenty-six dragoons or 
chasseurs on horseback. Every 
thing occurred as Spatolino wished, 
and when the carriages were in the 
aniddle of the path, he caused a dou- 
ble discharge, reckoning the howit- 
zers, which appeared to be cannon. 
Fifteen persons were killed, and 
many wounded at once. The pas- 


sengers imagined themselves atiack- 
ed by a hundred persons, and were 
s0 overpowered by surprise, as to be 
atterly unable to defend themselves, 


‘The band threw away their arms as 
they discharged them; and being 
encouraged by Spatolino during the 
action, to revenge their wrongs by 
the blood of the French, they fell on 
their few remaining victims sword in 
hand, without showing any mercy 
even to females, of whom there were 
two, who falling on their knees beg- 
ged for life, which was most barba- 
ously refused, Spatelino telling them 
that it was their lives he wanted and 
not their effects, and that his ven- 
geance would never be satiated while 
a Frenchman existed. After strip- 
ping the dead, which he left unbu- 
ried, and sending the spoil to the 
place of rendezvous, he himself, with 
his two cousins and three Neapoli- 
tans, placed themselves in their for- 
mer positions, hoping the vanguard 
would return, Even this second 
anticipation turned out according to 
their desires; the guatd, after wait- 
dag some time without the carriages 
following, turned back, and, when 
within sight of Spatolino and his 
companions, were immediately fired 
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upon; six were killed, but the 
seventh, although wounded, having 
a good horse, escaped, Satisfied 
with this enterprise, Spatolino or- 
dered those horses which were use- 
less to be killed, and the carriages 
burnt. His band wished to share 
the booty, and demanded an imme- 
diate investigation of it ; but Spato- 
lino, who calculated the time the 
account might reach Rome, and fear- 
ed to be surprised by a superior 
force, ordered the horses to be lad- 
en, and departed immediately, mak- 
ing forced marches. He chose the 
most unfrequented roads, in an op- 
posite direction to that on which he 
would be pusued, Being at last in a 
place of safety, he halted and found 
the spoils very valuable, having been 
the property of the principles em- 
ae of the government. 

e scrupulously divided the spoil 
with his companions, and they repos- 
ed a few days, making themselves 
merry, and believing they had done 
a most virtuous action, in sending 
from the world so many persecutors 
of their country. The reports spread 
in Rome respecting this massacre 
were of the most alarming kind, and 
even General Miollis had his appre- 
hensions; the French Government 
being hated, not only for the treat- 
ment to which the Pope had been 
subjected, but because the Romans, 
having received the French as bro- 
thers, expected the same return, in- 
stead of which they were treated 
with contempt. They found the city 
of Rome declared a part of the Em- 
pire of France, and they themselves 
dependent on Paris. Such a posi- 
tion of affairs filled them with the 
greatest indignation, and they cher- 
ished towards all the French an im- 
placable hatred. Many were heard 
to say, ‘ Under the Pope we were 
ill off, considering his bad govern- 
ment, but then we were dependent 
on our own, and now that we ex- 
pected to be in the enjoyment of 
liberty, we find ourselves more slaves 
than ever, and to strangers.” Letters 
were very frequently intercepted ; 
but with all the exertion of General 
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Miollis he never could obtain infor- 
mation as to the haunts of Spatolino 
and his band. The inhabitants of 
the different towns and villages, know- 
ing that Spatolino’s enmity was only 
against the French, as he ever in- 
jared them or their property, gave 
him and his companions an asylum, 
their protection, and every species 
of succour whenever required. The 
Roman Congress being at this time 
more employed in making new laws, 
than thinking of taking Spatolino, 
was the cause of his present safety. 
The Roman police was under a man 
named Piranesi, a very able person 
to watch over its internal regulations, 
and to occupy himself with the capi- 
tal, which required great vigilance 
from the recent changes. Difficulties 
too were expected to arise from the 
measure contemplated by Napoleon 
of removing the whole of the Sacred 
College, conjointly with all the priests 
who would not take the oaths of fealty 
to France; and at this time it was 
impossible to think of attacking Spa- 
tolino or his band. General Miollis, 
however, Governor of Rome, hear- 
ing daily of some massacre of the 
French people, determined on send- 
ing troops against Spatolino. The 
mountains of the districts he had 
chosen as his rendezvous, appeared 
as if Nature had expressly formed 
them for the security of such bri- 
gands, Although a regiment was 
employed, it was always beaten by 
Spatolino, who, observing the pro- 
gress he made, acquired more cour- 
age, and in no long space of time had 
committed more murders, and at the 
same time effected such coups de main 
as were perhaps never equalled by a 
freebooter. The contributions to 
_the French Government continued ; 
the great neglect of the generals, and 
magistrates, the miseries of the coun- 
try, and the debts of individuals, ren- 
dered the population of Rome re- 
bellious, as well as that of the pro- 
vinces. The French garrison could 
not be in every place at once, A 
national guard was therefore formed, 
at the head of which was placed the 
Count Marescotti, an individual de- 
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voted to France. His ordinances 
were effectual for preventing politi- 
cal commotions in towns, but not for 
restraining the brigands in the pro- 
vinces, who were daily making pro- 
gress. Spatolino did not lose any 
opportunity of vengeance. As the 
rench were unacquainted with the 
country, they found themselves per- 
petually falling into ambuscades, and 
becoming his victims. One of Spa- 
tolino’s cousins, named Panza-Neza, 
who was even more ferocious than 
himself, and cherished, if possible, 
more deadly hatred of the French, 
often disguised himself, and traversed 
the villages alone. If he met witha 
Frenchman, he formed an acquaint- 
ance with him, conducted him to a 
coffee-house, and even paid for his. 
entertainment; he would then draw 
him into some ebscure place in the 
country, murder him, and return to 
his companions, satisfied with havin 
effected a noble act. If he retur 
in bad spirits, it was taken as a proof 
that he had been unsuccessful. He 
was even reported to carry his re- 
venge to such an extent, as to have 
made a Frenchman dead drunk, place 
him on horseback bound down like a 
sack of corn, and, taking him to the 
camp, allow him to sleep until sober. 
When awake, with the assistance of 
his fellow bandits, he stripped him, 
cut off his extremities, and burnt him 
alive. He slept frequently at the 
house of a comrade, named Menghi- 
ni di Sorrito, who professed great 
friendship and eternal attachment to 
him. Ofttimes did Menghini ap- 
prise Panza-Neza of the movements 
of the French troops against their 
brigands ; and, at the period of the 
earlier transactions, the amity of his 
associate was of great avail. Panza 
rewarded him liberally ; still Men- 
ghini was not satisfied, and extorted 
from him a promise of a large sum 
of money. The name of Panza- 
Neza was notorious from the atroci- 
ties he perpetrated ; and the Gover- 
nor found himself obliged to offer a 
large reward to any one who would 
bring him, dead or alive, Menghini 
not receiving the promised money, 
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and finding the sum offered by the 
Government to be very considerable, 
determined on giving up Panza-Ne- 
za. He could not specify the exact 
time ; but the Governor sent a force 
in disguise to Sorrito, the village 
where Menghini resided. The fol- 
lowing night Panza repaired to his 
comrade, and acquainting him of his 
having killed, that morning, two 
Frenchmen, Menghini appeared much 
leased, and proposed going to buy 
iquor 30 drink the Pope’s health, to 
which Panza acceded. Afier two 
hours absence, he returned with li- 
quor, and they commenced drinking. 
In a short time Panza became in- 
toxicated, and fell asleep, when Men- 
ghini let in the guard, who bound 
and dragged him down stairs. _Know- 
ing the cruelties he had committed, 
they beat him with. the butt-end of 
their muskets; and, after much bad 
usage, cut off his head, which was 
sent to the local authorities, to ob- 
tain payment of the promised reward. 
As soon as Spatolino heard of the 
death of his cousin, he surmised that 
his associate had betrayed him. To 
ascertain this, he repaired alone to 
seek Menghini, and inquire into the 
particulars ; conceiving that, without 
treachery, the guard could not have 
easily surprised a single individual, 
not known to them personally, When 
coe reached the dwelling of 
enghini, he found only the father 
of the traitor, who appeared so truly 
to lament their friend, that Spatolino 
believed all his assertions, und de- 
termined on remaining with him that 
night. The old man was pleased 
with this proposal, hoping to treat 
him in the same manner as Panza, 
and obtain a larger sum for his cap- 
ture, as the leader of the infamous 
band. At the same time, he thought 
it would ensure the saiety of his son, 
should he be discovered as the be- 
trayer of Panza. Menghini himself 
would not sleep at his own house, 
fearing Spatolino might come to a 
knowledge of the affair, but remained 
ata cottage not far distant. The old 
man, pretending to require some- 
thing for supper, left Spatolino, say- 


ing he would soon return. Repair- 
ing immediately to his son, he ac- 
quainted him whom he had at home, 
how he had deceived him raspecting 
the death of his cousin; and it being 
the custom of Spatoliuo and Panza, 
whenever they entered any house, to 
change their dress and take off their 
arms, that he had concealed Spatoli- 
no’s, so that he was in their power. 
Although Menghini had not at first 
the idea of consummating this second 
treason, he determined on conform- 
ing to his father’s views, and set off 
to Fiano, a small village half a mile 
distant. There he hoped to find 
sufficient force to accomplish his de- 
sign ; but, from the influence of Spa- 
tolino’s good fortune, the military 
had moved from thence to Sabina, to 
try the effect of an ambuscade on the 
band. He was not discouraged, and 
proceeded to another village, a mile 
farther, making sure of finding there 
a sufficient force. During the night 
the old man feigned sleep ; and Spa- 
tolino, revolving in his mind the 
length of time he had been absent for 
the supper, suspected some treache- 
ry. Not knowing any one of whom 
he could inquire where Menghini 
was, he left his bed in anxiety, and 
descending to the lower apartment, 
lis suspicions became a matter of 
certainty, on not being able to find 
either his dress or arms. He then 
went to the stable, and found his 
horse, but uo saddle. He awokea 
boy, or servant, who slept there, and 


* demanded what had been done with 


it; and the boy pretending not to 
know any thing on the subject, Spa- 
tolino seized a hatchet, which hap- 
pened to be near him, and split his 
skull. Foaming with rage, he flew 
with it in his hand to the house, and 
demanding of the old woman (ser- 
vant of Menghini) in the most per- 
emptory manner, where his dress and 
arms had been hidden, she, almost 
petrified with fright, gave them up 
immediately. He then saddled his 
horse and departed, leaving the ser- 
vant petrified with fear, and deter- 
mined on investigating the business 
satisfactorily. Some considerable 
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distance from the house of Menghini, 
and completely off the road, he tied 
his horse to a tree. Again approach- 
ing the house, he concealed himself 
in some brushwood on the sige of the 
road, sufficiently near to see all who 
might leave or approach it. He had 
not waited long, when the house was 
surrounded by soldiers. The old 
woman, whom the death of the boy 
had bereft of voice and breath, know- 
ing herself to be now in perfect safe- 
ty, related every circumstance, con- 
fessing that fear of her master’s not 
bringing the guard, and of her own 
life, had made her resign the arms to 
Spatolino, who had disappeared like 
a flash of lightning, and must be then 
far distant. The soldiers departed 
in a short time, regretting much hav- 
ing lost so good a chance of captur- 
ing the bandit. Menghini, while the 
guards were at his house, did not 
proceed with them, but remained, by 
chance, close to the very spot where 
Spatolino was, rejoicing in the idea 
of seeing him secured. Great was 
his horror to know the result, being 
too well aware of what he had to ex- 
pect from the robber’s vengeance. 
The chief of the guards advised him 
not to remain in his present resi- 
dence ; for that night he might indeed 
be safe, as Spatolino would hardly 
remain so near danger. The officer 
and his men returned to their quar- 
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ters, at some distance from the vil- 
lage; but kept in readiness to move 
on the slightest alarm. The father 
and son remained, but still not with- 
out fear of being surprised by Spato- 
lino, whose blood boiled, and urged 
him not to lose the present moment. 
He had seen the father and son pass 
him to enter their house, and the 
way being clear, he sprang after 
them like a wild beast. Menghini 
and his father fled immediately to 
their door, hoping to get in before 
he overtook them, and secure them- 
selves ; but the old woman had lock- 
ed them out. This delay decided 
their fate. Before the servant could 
give them admittance, Spatolino was 
at their side. Entering the dwelling 
with them, terror-struck as they were, 
they soon fell an easy prey to his 
vengeance. Seeing himself victo- 
rious, he determined, in order to 
make himself still more the terror of 
the country, to afford a fresh exam- 
ple of his temerity. He collected in 
the house all the straw, hay and 
wood he could find at hand, and set 
fire to it, gratified by the blaze it 
made, and hoping it would announce 
to the armed force, at a little dis- 
tance, his prompt revenge. This 
tragedy concluded, he mounted his 
horse, and hastened to rejoin his band. 
(To be continued.) 





ORIGINAL STORY OF HAMLET. 


FROM THE LATIN OF 8AXO GRAMMATICUS, BUT INTERSPERSED, 


VWLORWENDILLUS, king of 
Jutland, married Geruthra, or 
Gertrude, the only daughter of Ru- 
ric, king of ' Denmark. The pro- 
duce of this union was a son, called 
Amlettus. When he grew towards 
manhood, his spirit and extraordina- 
ry abilities excited the envy and ha- 
tred of his uncle, who, before the 
birth of Amlettus, was regarded as 
presumptive heir to the crown. Fen- 
g0, which was the name of this 
haughty prince, conceived a passion 
for his sister-in-law, the queen ; and 
32 ATHENEUM, VoL. 8, 2d series. 


meeting with reciprocal feelings, they 
soon arranged a plan, which putting 
into execution, he ascended the 
throne of his brother and espoused 
the widowed princess. Amlettus, 
(or Hamlet,) suspecting that his fa- 
ther had died by the hand or the de- 
vices of his uncle, determined to be 
revenged. But perceiving the jeal- 
ousy with which the usurper eyed 
his superior talents, and the better 
to conceal his hatred and intentions, 
he affected a gradual derangement of 
reason, and at last acted all the ex- 
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travagance of an absolute madman. 
Fengo’s guilt induced him to doubt 
the reality of a malady so favorable to 
his security ; and suspicious of some 
direful project being hidden beneath 
pont insanity, he tried by differ- 
ent stratagems to penetrate the truth, 
One of these was to draw him into 
a confidential interview with a young 
damsel, who had been the compan- 
ion of his infancy ; but Hamlet’s sa- 
gacity, and the timely caution of his 
intimate friend, frustrated this design. 
In these two persons we may recog-. 
nise the Ophelia and Horatio of 
Shakspeare. The second pilot was 
attended with equal want of success. 
Tt was concerted by Fengo that the 
queen should take her son to task 
in a private conversation, vainly flat- 
tering himself that the prince would 
not conceal his true state from 
the pleadings of a mother. Shak- 
— has adopted every part of 

is scene, not only the precise situ- 
ation and circumstances, but the sen- 
timents and sometimes the ver 
words themselves. The queen’s 
apartment was the appointed place of 
conference, where the king, to secure 
certain testimony, had previously or- 
dered one of his courtiers to conceal 
himself under a heap of straw ; so 
says the historian ; and though Shak- 
speare, in unison with the refinement 
of more modern times, changes that 
rustic covering for the royal tapestry, 
yet it was even as Saxo Grammati- 
cus relates it. In those primitive 
ages, straw, hay, or rushes, strewed 
on the floor, were the usual carpets 
in the chambers of the great. One 
of the Henrys, in making a progress 
to the north of England, previously 
sent forward a courier to order clean 
straw at every house where he was 
to take his lodgings. But to return to 
the subject. 

The prince, suspecting there might 
be a concealed listener, and that it 
was the king, pursued his wild and 
frantic acts, hoping that by some 
Jucky chance he might discover his 
hiding place. Watchful of all that 
passed in the room, as he dashed 
from side to side, he descried a little 
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movement of the uneasy courtier’s 
covering. Suddenly Hamlet sprung 
on his feet, began to crow like a 
cock, and flapping his arms against 
his sideg, leaped upon the straw ; 
feeling something under him, he 
snatched out his sword and thrust it 
through the unfortunate lord. The 
barbarism of the times is most shock- 
ingly displayed in the brutal manner 
in which he treats the dead body ; 
but for the honor of the Danish 
prince, we must suppose that it was 
not merely a wanton act, but done 
the more decidedly to convince the 
king, when the strange situation of 
the corpse was seen, how absolutely 
he must be divested of reason, Be- 
ing assured he was now alone with 
his mother, in a most awful manner 
he turns upon her, and avows his 
madness to be assumed ; he reproach- 
es her with her wicked deeds and in- 
cestuous marriage ; and threatens a 
mighty vengeance upon the instiga- 
tor of her crime. 

In the historian we find that the 
admonitions of Hamlet awakened 
the conscience of the queen, and re- 
called her to penitence and virtue. 
The king, observing the change, be- 
came doubly suspicious of the prince; 
and baffling some preliminary steps 
he took to vengeance, Hamlet was 
entrapped by him into an embassy to 
England. He sent along with him 
two courtiers, who bore ate let- 
ters to the English monarch, request- 
ing him, as the greatest favor he 
could confer on Denmark, to com- 
pass, by secret and by sure means, the 
death of the prince as soon as he 
landed. Hamlet, during the voyage, 
had reason to suspect the mission of 
his companions ; and by a stratagem 
obtaining their credentials, he found 
the treacherous mandate; and chang- 
ing it for one wherein he ordered the 
execution of the two lords, he quiet- 
ly proceeded with them to the British 
shore. On landing, the papers were 
delivered, and the king, without fur- 
ther parley, obeyed what he believ- 
ed to be the request of his royal ally; 
and thus did treason meet the pun- 
ishment due to its crime. The daugh- 
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ter of the king being charmed with 
the person and manners of the for- 
eign prince, evinced such marks of 
tenderness, that Hamlet could not 
but perceive the depth of his con- 
quest. He was not insensible to her 
attractions; and receiving the king’s 
assent, in the course of a few days 
led her to the nuptial altar, Amidst 
all joys, he was, however, like a per- 
turbed ghost that could not rest ; and 
before many suns had rose and set, 
he obtained a hard wrung leave from 
his bride, once more set sail, and 
appeared at Elsineur just in time to 
be a witness of the splendid rites 
which Fengo (supposing him now to 
be murdered) had prepared for his 
funeral. On the proclamation of his 
arrival, he was welcomed with en- 
thusiasm by the people, whose idol 
he was, and who had been over- 
whelmed with grief when Fengo an- 
nounced to them his sudden death in 
England. The King, inflamed with 
so ruinous a disappointment, and be- 
coming doubly jealous of his grow- 
ing popularity, now affected no con- 
ciliation, but openly manifested his 
hatred and hostility. Hamlet again 
had recourse to his pretended mad- 
ness, and committed so many alarm- 
ing acts, that Fengo, fearing their 
direction, ordered his sword to be 
locked in its scabbard, under a plea 
of guarding the lunatic from personal 
harm. After various adventures, at 
last the prince accomplished the 
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death of his uncle’s adherents, and 
vengeance on the fratricide himself, 
by setting fire to the palace during 
the debauch of a midnight banquet. 
Rushing in amidst the flames, he kills 
Fengo with his own hand, reproach- 
ing him at the moment with his mur- 
der, adultery, and incest. Immedi- 
ately on this act of retribution he was 
proclaimed lawful successor to the 
throne, and crowned with all due so- 
lemnity. 

Thus far Shakspeare treads in the 
steps of the annalist ; the only dif- 
ference is in the fate of the hero; 
in the one he finds a kingdom, in the 
other a grave. Saxo Grammaticus 
carries the history further ; and after 
the crowning of Hamlet as king, 
brings him again into Britain, where, 
in compliment to that land of beauty, 
he marries a second wife, the daugh- 
ter of a Scottish king. Hamlet brought 
both his wives to Denmark, and pre- 
pared for a long life of prosperity 
and peace. But the sword hung over 
his head ; war burst around him, and 
he fell in combat by the hand of Vi- 
gelotes, son of Ruric. Saxo Gram- 
maticus sums up his character in a 
few words: “* He was a wise prince 
and a great warrior. Like Achilles, 
he had the principal actions of his 
life wrought on his shield. The 
daughter of the king of Scotland cast- 
ing her eye on it, loved him for the 
battles he had wou, and became his 
bride.” 
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PPPHERE is an extraordinary su- 
perstition connected with the 
M‘Alister family. Ages ago,—for 1 
have never yet got a date from a 
Highlander as to the transactions of 
long past times,—but many genera- 
tions back, in the days of a chief of 
great renown in the clan, called 
M‘Alister More, either from his 
deeds or his stature, there was a 
skirmish with a neighbouring clan 
that ended fatally for the M‘Alisters, 
though in the contest at the time 
they were victorivus, 


A party of their young men set 
out once upon a foray ; they march- 
ed over the hills for several hours, 
and at last descended into a little 
glen, which was rented as a black 
cattle farm by a widow woman and 
her two sons. The sons were ab- 
sent from home on some excursion, 
and had carried most of their ser- 
vants with them, so that the M‘Alis- 
ters met with no resistance in their 
attempts to raise the cattle. They 
hunted every corner of the glen, se- 
cured every beast, and, in spite of 
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the tears of the widow, they drove 
her herd away. When the sons re- 
turned, and heard the story of the 
raid, they collected a strong party of 
their friends, and crossing the hill 
secretly by night, surprised the few 
M’Alisters who were left in charge 
of the spoil, vanquished them easily, 
and recovered their cattle. Such a 
slight to the power of M‘Alister 
More could not gounpunished. The 
chief himself headed the band which 
set out to vindicate the honour of 
the clan. He marched steadily over 
the rugged mountains, and arrived 
towards sunset in the little glen. To 
oppose the force he brought with 
him, would have been fruitless ; the 
sons and their few adherents were 
speedily overpowered, and led 
bound befure him; they were small 
in number, but they were gallant and 
brave, and yielded only to superior 
strength. M‘Alister More was al- 
ways attended by four and twenty 
bowmen, who acted as his body 
guard, his jury, his judges, and his 
executioners. They erected on the 
instant a gibbet before the door of 
the wretched mother, and there her 
sons were hung. 

Her cottage was built at the foot 
of a craggy, naked rock, on a strip 
of green pasture land, and beside a 
mountain torrent; the gibbet was a 
few paces from it, on the edge of the 
sheif; and the setting rays of a 
bright summer sun fell on the bodies 
of the widow’s sons. They were 
still warm when she came and stood 
beside them. She raised her eyes 
on the stern chief, and his many fol- 
lowers, and slowly and steadily she 
pronounced her curse :— 

“ Shame, shame on you, M‘Alis- 
ter! You have slain them that took 
but their own; you have slain them 
you had injured! You have murder- 
ed the fatherless, and spoiled the 
widow ! but he that is righteous shall 
judge between us, and the curse of 
God shall cling to you for this for 
ever. The sun rose on me the 


roud mother of two handsome boys; 
he sets on their stiffening bodies !” 
and she raised her arm, as she spoke, 


towards the gibbet. Her eye kin- 
dled, and her form dilated, as she 
turned again to her vindictive foe. 
“TI suffer now,” said she, “ but you 
shall suffer always. You have made 
me childless, but you and yours shall 
be heirless for ever. Long may their 
name last, and wide may their lands 
be; but never, while the name and 
the lands continue, shall there be a 
son to the house of M‘Alister !”” 
The curse of the bereaved widow 
clung steadily to the house of 
M‘Alister. The lands passed from 
heir to heir, but no laird had ever 
been succeeded by a son. Often 
had the hopes of the clan been rais- 
ed; often had they thought for 
years that the punishment of their 
ancestor’s cruelty was to be contin- 
ued to them no longer—that the 
spirits of the widow’s sons. were at 
length appeased ; but M‘Alister More 
was to suffer for ever; the hopes of 
his house might blossom, but they 
always faded. It was in the reign of 
the good Queen Anne that they 
flourished for the last time; they 
were blighted then, and for ever. 
The laird and the lady had had 
several daughters born to them in 
succession, and at last a son: he 
grew up to manhood in safety—the 
pride of his people, and the darling 
of his parents ; giving promise of 
every virtue that could adorn his 
rank, He had been early contract- 
ed in marriage to the daughter of 
another powerful chiefiain in the 
North, and the alliance, which had 
been equally courted by both fami- 
lies, was concluded immediately on 
the return of the young laird from 
his travels. There was a great in- 
tercourse in those days with France 
—most of the young highland chiefs 
spent a year or two in that country, 
many of them were entirely educat- 
ed there, but that was not the case 
with the young heir of M‘Alister ; he 
had only gone abroad to finish his 
breeding after coming to man’s es- 
tate. It was shortly before the first 
rebellion in the 15, to speak as 
my informant spoke to me—and be- 
ing young, and of an ardent nature, 
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he was soon attracted to the court 
of the old Pretender, whose policy 
it was to gain every Scotch noble, 
by every means, to his views. The 
measures he took succeeded with the 
only son of M‘Alister :—he returned 
to his native country eager for the 
approaching coutest, pledged heart 
and hand to his exiled sovereign. 
In the troubles which broke out al- 
most immediately on the death of 
the queen, he and his father took 
different sides ; the old laird fortified 
his high tower, and prepared to de- 
fend it to the last, against the ene- 
mies of the House of Hanover. The 
young laird bade adieu to his beauti- 
ful wife, and attended by a band of 
his young clansmen, easily gained to 
aid a cause so romantic, he secretly 
left his duchess, and jvined the army 
of the Pretender at Perth. 

The young wife had lived with 
her husband, at a small farm on the 
property, a little way up the glen, a 
mile or two from the castle. But 
when her husband deserted her, she 
was removed by her father-in-law to 
his own house for greater security. 
Months rolled away, and the various 
fortunes of the rebels were reported, 
from time to time, in the remote 
glen where the chief strength of the 
M‘Alisters lay. News did not travel 
swifily then, and often they heard 
what was little to be relied on, so 
much did hope or fear magnify any 
slight success, or any ill-fortune. At 
last, there came a sough of a great 
battle having been fought some- 
where in the west country, which 
had decided the fate of the opposing 
parties. The young laird and his 
valiant band had turned the fortune 
of the day. Argyle was defeated 
and slain, and the Earl of Marr was 
victorious ;—King James had arriv- 
ed, and was to be crowned at Scone, 
and all Scotland was his own. 

It was on a cold, bleak, stormy, 
November evening, when this news 
was brought, by a Brae-Marr-man, 
to the laird’s tower. He was wise 
and prudent, and he would give no 
ear to a tale so lightly told: but his 
beautiful daughter-in-law, sanguine 
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for her husband’s sake, cherished 
reports that brightened all her pros- 
pects. She retired to her chamber, 
almost hoping that another day 
might see it enlivened by his pres- 
ence, without whom life to her was 
a dreary blank, She was lodged in 
a small apartment on the third story 
of the tower, opening straight from 
a narrow passage at the head of the 
winding stairs, It had two small 
windows, which looked on the paved 
court-yard of the castle; and be- 
youd, to what was then a bare mead- 
ow, and the river, The moon gave 
little light, and she turned from the 
gloomy prospect to the ample hearth, 
on which the bright logs were blaz- 
ing. Her heart was full, and her 
mind so restless, that after her maid- 
evs lefi her, she continued to pace 
up and down her little chamber, un- 
willing to retire to rest. At length 
she threw herself upon her bed, ex- 
hausted by the eagerness of her feel- 
ings, and in the agitation of her ideas 
she forgot to say her prayers. Yet 
she slept, and calmly, but her sleep 
was short. She awakened suddenly, 
and starting half up, listened anxious- 
ly for some minutes, The wind 
blew strongly round the old tower, 
and a thick shower of sleet was driv- 
ing fast against the casements ; but, 
in the pauses of the storm, she 
thought she heard distinetly, though 
at a distance, the tramp of a horse at 
his speed. She bent forward and 
watched the sound, It came nearer 
—it grew louder—it galloped over 
the hard ground, and approached 
with the swiftness of lightuing. She 
gasped and trembled—it was he, it 
must be he,—she knew the long firm 
bound of her husband’s charger, Its 
rapid feet struck loud on the pave- 
ment of the court-yard below, and in 
an instant dropt dead below the great 
door of the castle. She had neither 
power to breathe nor to move, but 
she listened for the call of the por- 
ter’s name, and the jar of the chains 
and bolts which secured the door, 
She heard nothing—she grew bewil- 
dered, and tried to rise to call for 
succour—but a spell was on her to 
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keep her down. At length, from 
the very bottom of the winding stair, 
came the sound of a firm foot, as- 

nding regularly step by step, with- 
ott a pause in its motion, the several 
stories, It rung on the stone pas- 
sage adjoining her apartment, and 
stept with a loud tread at her door, 
No lock was turned, no hinge was 
opened, but a rushing wind swept 
through the room. Her fire had 
burned away, and she had neither 
Jamp nor taper by her, but as she 
started up in an agony of terror, the 
heavy logs in her wide chimney fell 
of themselves, and lighting by the 
fall, sent forth a blaze into the cham- 
ber. Almost frantic with fear, she 
seized with one hand the curtains of 
her bed, and darting a look of hor- 
ror, she saw, seated by the hearth, a 
figure in martial array, without a 
head ; it held its arms out towards 
her, and slowly rose. The scream 
she tried to utter was suffocated in 
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her throat—she fell motionless ; the 
last sight she saw was an eagle’s 
plume steeped in blood, cast at her 
feet by the advancing spectre—the 
last sound she heard was the loud 
crash of every door in the castle, 
When her maidens came to her in 
the morning, she was extended ina 
swoon upon the floor. She lay for 
hours cold and insensible, and they 
thought that she was gone for ever. 
After many trials she came at last to 
herself, but she recovered only to 
hear the true tale of the battle of 
Sheriff-muir. 

The Chevalier de St. George and 
the Earl of Marr had fled the coun- 
try; many of their noble adherents 
had been fortunate enough to secure 
a retreat with them to France ; some 
had been pardoned ; a few had been 
taken in arms, and these few were 
executed ; amongst them was the 
young heir of M‘Alister. 
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Dicing-houses, where cheaters meet, and cozen young men out of their money. 


Lord Herbert. 


Begin with a guinea, and end with a mortgage.—Cumberland. 


What more than madness reigns, 
When one short sitting many hundreds drains, 


When not enough is left him to supply 


Board wages, or a footman’s livery. —Dryden’s Juvenal. 
Gaming finds a man a cully, and leaves him a knave.—Zom Brown. 


ib France, every one plays at 
cards, or dominoes, and at all 
hours in the day, in every café, wine 
shop, and road-side inn throughout 


the country. I remember to have 
frequently seen, in the wine-shops at 
Paris, carters in blue smock-frocks 
playing at ecarté and dominoes over 
a bottle of vin ordinaire at cleven 
o’clock in the morning, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of the markets. 
Every village has its billiard tables, 
«one of which is almost as frequent an 
article of furniture in private houses, 
as piano-fortes are in England ; and 
~ the sign of two maces crossed, and 
the inscriptions ‘* Café et Billiards,” 
are as common over the wine-houses 
in the provinces, as chequers former- 


ly were in our own country towns, 
I remember meeting with a curious 
adventure during my last residence 
in Paris. One morning, while leis- 
urely walking in Rue Montmartre, I 
was accosted in French, by a res- 
pectably dressed man, apparently 
about fifty, who inquired of me the 
situation of street, (for at this 
moment I do not recollect the name). 
I replied that, being a foreigner, I 
could not afford him the required in- 
formation, at the same time referring 
him to the next shop. He did not 
follow my suggestion, but almost at 
the very instant my eye caught the 
name of the street for which he had 
just inquired. The stranger then 
told me that being on a visit to the 
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capital, he was anxious to see the in- 
terior of the palace of the Tuilleries, 
and was proceeding to a friend resi- 
dent in the above street, who had 
promised to procure him admission 
to the royal residence, notwithstand- 
ing the king was then in Paris, I 
congratulated him on his success, 
having been, a few days previous, 
disappointed in the same object, when 
he offered also to procure admission 
for myself and one or two of my 
friends. We accorditgly entered a 
second rate café, when, I made up 
to the garcon and demanded of him 
whether orders for viewing the Tuil- 
leries were to be obtained there ; he 
made no reply, but my friend of the 
street, who had by this time partly 
ascended a staircase at the extremity 
of the room, beckoned, and anxiously 
besought me to accompany him. I 
did so, notwithstanding I was aware 
that Paris, as well as London, had 
its “ frauds.” We entered a large 
room, the first impression of which, 
on some minds, would have been that 
of terror. In the centre stood a 
handsome billiard-table, over which 
were two dirty lamps with reflectors ; 
the walls were papered in tawdry 
French taste, the ceiling black with 
smoke, and the whole room but in- 
differently lighted with a dispropor- 
tionate and dusty window; the door, 
too, seemed planned for security, 
having a large lock and two bolts in- 
side, but exhibited marks of recent 
repair from violent fracture. In short, 
there was a lurking suspicion about 
the place, which was not lessened by 
my companion meeting with a part- 
ner, From their conversation I 
learned they were both foreigners, 
and were waiting for a friend to 
bring the orders to view the palace, 
so that all the story was as yet in 
keeping, and I was introduced as a 
suitor for the same favour. My fel- 
lows “ in waiting” showed much im- 
patience, complained of cold, and 
politely asked me to take a glass of 
liqueur with them, at the same time 
taking up the mace and beginning to 
amuse themselves at the billiard-ta- 
ble. I looked on; they asked me 
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to join them; I declined, and pro- 
fessed ignorance of the game; but 
their importuuities became more 
pressing, and at last troublesome. 

ot a word further was sajd of the 
palace admission, I now judged it 
time to take my leave, and advanc- 
ing towards the door for that pur- 
pose, I perceived my companions 
moved also; I profited by the hint, 
and seizing the handle of the door, 
thanked them for their civility, assur- 
ed them I could wait no longer, but 
would call in half-an-hour—leaped 
down the stairs, and did not stop till 
I reached Rue Montmartre. I af- 
terwards learned this was a common 
street trick in Paris to decoy stran- 
gers to the billiard-table, and had E 
taken the mace in hand, it would 
most probably have been at the ex- 
pense of a good dinner for my com- 
panions, as a smart for my credulity, 

A few evenings ey pe to this. 
common-place incident, I strolled in- 
to a house of play in the Palais Roy- 
al, the situation having been pre- 
viously pointed out to me by a friend. 

As the Palais Royal may be con- 
sidered the central point of the mai- 
sons de jeu, or gambling houses, it 
will not be irrelevant to give a brief 
sketch of them, from Galignani’s 
History of Paris:— 

“The apartments which they oc- 
cupy are on the first floor, and are 
very spacious, Upon ascending the 
Staircase is an antechamber, in which 
are persons called bouledogues (bull- 
dogs), whose office it is to prevent 
the entrance of certain marked indi- 
viduals. In the same room are men 
to receive hats, umbrellas, &c., who 
give a number, which is restored 
upon going out. 

“The antechamber leads to the 
several gaming rooms, furnished with 
tables, round which are seated the 
individuals playing, called pontes 
(punters), each of whom is furnished 
with a card and a pin to mark the 
rouge and noir, or the number, in 
order to regulate his game. At each 
end of the table is a man called bout 
de table, who pushes up to the bank 
the money lost. In the middle of 
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the table is the man who draws the 
cards. These persons, under the 
reign of Louis XIV., were called 
coupeurs de bourses, (purse-cutters) ; 
they are now denominated tailleurs. 
After having drawn the cards, they 
make known the result as follows :— 
Rouge gagne et couleur perd.— 
Rouge perd et couleur gagne. 

“At roulette the tailleurs are 
those who put the ball in motion and 
announce the result. 

“ At passe-diz, every time the dice 
are thrown, the tailleurs announce 
how many the person playing has 
gained. 

“* Opposite the tailleur, and on his 
right and left, are persons called 
croupiers, whose business it is to pay 
and to collect money. 

“ Behind the tailleurs and croup- 
ters are inspectors, to see that 
too much is not given in pay- 
ment, besides an indefinite number of 
secret inspectors, who are only 
known to the proprietors. There 
are also maitres de maison, who are 
called to decide disputes; and mes- 
sieurs de la chambre, who furnish 
cards to the pontes, and serve them 
with beer, &c., which is to be had 
gratis. Moreover, there is a grand 
maitre, to whom the apartments, ta- 
bles, &c., belong. 

“When a stranger enters these 
apartments, he will soon find near 
him some obliging men of mature 
age, who, with an air of prudence 
and sagacity, -profier their advice. 
As these advisers perfectly under- 
stand their own game, if their pro- 
tégés lose, the mentors vanish ; but if 
they win, the counsellor comes near- 
er, congratulates the happy player, 
insinuates that it was by following 
his advice that fortune smiled on 
him, and finally succeeds in borrow- 
ing a small sum of money on hon- 
our. Many of these loungers have 
no other mode of living. 

“ There is likewise another room, 
furnished with sofas, called chambre 
des blessés, which is far from being 
the most thinly peopled. 

“ The bank pays in ready money 
every successful stake, and sweeps 


off the losings with wooden instru- 
ments, called rateauz (rakes). 

“It was in one of the houses in 
this quarter that the late Marshal 
Blucher won and lost very heavy 
sums, during the occupation of Paris 
by the allied armies. 

“There are two gaming-houses in 
Paris of a more splendid description 
than those of the Palais Royal, 
where dinners or suppers are given, 
and where ladies are admitted,” 

My entrance was through a narrow 
passage by a silver-smith’s shop, on 
the ground floor, at the end of which 
a strong light shone through the fig- 
ures denoting the number of the 
house, largely cut in tin; alas! 
thought I, a fatal number to many 
thousands. Oa the principal landing, 
being that above the entre-sol story, 
I gently tapped at a handsome door, 
which was almost as gently opened. 
My friend (for I was not alone,) hav- 
ing deposited his hat and stick with 
the garcon, was allowed to pass, but 
I was stopped for want of—whiskers ; 
till assuring him that J was older than 
he took me to be, and an English- 
man—Il was also permitted to’ pass. 
We first entered a small room, in 
which was a roulette-table surround- 
ed by players, and well staked: this 
communicated by folding-doors with 
a spacious saloon with a double table 
for Trente-et-un or Rouge et Nor, 
round which were seated the play- 
ers, behind whom stood a few look- 
ers-on, and still fewer young mep, 
whose stakes were “‘ few and far be- 
tween,”’—probably those of cautious 
adventurers, or novices pecking at 
the first-fruits of play. Nothing is 
better described in books than the 
fully of gaming, and the sufferings of 
its victims ; but, like Virgil, in his 
picture of Heaven, they fall short in 
describing their ecstacies; a failing 
on the right side, or perhaps pur- 
posely made, for the happiness of 
mankind. The seated visiters here 
seemed to be quite at home, some 
picking up their Napoleons and five 
franc pieces, and others recording the 
issues of the game, and illustrating 
the doctrine of chances by pricking 
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holes in cards. A death-like still- 
ness prevailed, interrupted only by 
the monotonous result of the deal of 
the cards, and the bewitching, though 
not frequent chink of gold and silver. 
The success of the winners was as 
silent as the disappointment of the 
losers ; neither joy nor grief display- 
ing itself otherwise than in an al- 
most unvaried ftristesse on the coun- 
tenances of the seated players—in 
some measure produced by ill health 
and intense anxiety so as to conceal 
better feelings. I took my station at 
one end of the table beside a middle- 
aged Frenchman, and by way of for- 
feit-money (for mere lookers on are 
not very acceptable company) threw 
a few five-franc pieces, one by one, 
on the same colour with his stakes, 
each of which varied from one to ten 
Napoleons. After twelve chances [ 
had lost about thirty francs, but the 
Frenchman continued playing, and 
within twenty minutes rose a winner 
of three hundred Napoleons, which 
the banker changing for paper, he 
coolly put into his waistcoat pocket, 
and walked off. A slight emotion 
was visible around the table, but 
there was no other expression. I 
had now time to look around me, 
and enjoy a little reflection for my 
foolish risk. It would be difficult to 
say whether more anxiety was dis- 
played among the sitters, or the 
‘company at their backs. The at- 
tractive foci of all eyes were the 
everlasting varieties of red and black, 
though not accompanied by the usual 
frevagne mob of kings, queens and 

naves, the latter being probably ex- 
cluded by the jealousy of their living 
fraternity around the table. A strong 
and steady light spread over the faces 
of all present, and in some few show- 
ed the quiverings and workings of 
the most intense passion; but the 
same stare or tip-toe of hope and 
fear pervaded the whole assemblage. 
Some counted their money with ap- 
parent caution, and seemed to divide 
their winaings from their store with 
affected precision, probably with an 
idea of the winnings being unfit com- 
pany for other coin; whilst others 

33 ATHENEUM, VoL. 8, 2d series. 
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listlessly played with their cash, or. 
in a vulgar phrase, handled it like 
dirt, the distinguishing feature of the 
cold and calculating gamester, to 
whom money is an object of second- 
ary concern compared with that of 
play. In the standing groupe I re- 
member to have noticed (from his 
personal resemblance to a friend) a 
young Englishman, whom I after- 
wards learned had been a constant 
visiter to that table during the pre- 
vious three months, and had then 
won about two hundred Napoleons. 
He had just married an interesting 
woman, about his own age, twenty- 
two, and had professedly taken up 
his degree in the practice of play, as 
an elegant and honourable mode of 
subsistence. A few weeks after I 
met him and his wife, on the Italian 
Boulevards ; in dress he was wofully 
changed, and in his countenance a 
ghastly stare, sunken eye, and ema- 
ciated cheeks, bespoke some strong. 
reverse of fortune ; his wife too seem 
ed dimmed by sorrow, and suffering 
might be traced in every lineament 
of her features, notwithstanding the 
artifice of dress was tastefully dis- 
played about her person. Alas! 
thought J, how often is the charm of 
wedded life snapped asunder by man 
—the proud lord of the creation, and 
how often by his strong hold on her 
affections, does he sink lovely woman 
still fondly clinging to his disgrace, 
in the abyss of crime and guilt. 

But as such incidents must be com- 
mon to many of your readers who 
have visited the French metropolis, 
I shall desist from further rectal. 
The following outlines of those re- 
ceptacles of vice, French Gaming 
Houses, from facts which I collected 
on the spot, aided by authenticated re- 
sources, may not prove uninteresting. 

Gaming houses in Paris were first 
licensed in 1775, by the lieutenant of 
police, who, to diminish the odium af 
such establishments, decreed that the 
profit resulting from them should be 
applied to the foundation of hospitals. 
The gamesters might therefore be 
said to resemble watermen, looking 
one way and rowing another. Their 
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number soon amounted to twelve, 
and women were permitted to resort 
to them two days in the week. Be- 
sides the licensed establishments, 
several illegal ones were tolerated. 
In 1778 gaming was prohibited in 
France; but not at the court or in 
the hotels of ambassadors, where po- 
lice officers could not enter. By de- 
grees the public establishments re- 
sumed their wonted activity, and ex- 
tended their pernicious effects. The 
nnmerous suicides and bankruptcies 
which they occasioned attracted the 
attention of the Parlement, who 
drew up regulations for their observ- 
ance; and threatened those who 
should violate them with the pillory 
and whipping. At length, the pas- 
sion for gambling prevailing in the 
societies established in the Palais 
Royal, under the title of clubs or sa- 
lons, a police ordinance was issued 
in 1785, prohibiting them from gam- 
ing, and in the following year addi- 
tional prohibitory measures were en- 
forced. During the revolution gaming 
houses were frequently prevented and 
licenses withheld, but notwithstanding 
the rigour of the laws, and the vigi- 
lance of the police, they still con- 
trived to exist: and they are now 
regularly licensed by the police, and 
are under its immediate inspection. 
The following items of twenty tables 
distributed about Paris (the establish- 
ed stake varying from a Napoleon to 
a sous) are from the most authentic 
documents :— 
Current expenses 

Bail to evesmaent 9 


i ~~ the bail 
ether 


1,551,480 Francs. 
+ 6,000,000 Francs. 
166,666 Francs. 


£321,589 English. 


Expenses as above . 


anise . clear profit of . a Francs, 

£78,244 English ! 
And yet, in spite of this unanswera- 
ble logic of figures and facts, there 


: Sam 146 Francs. 


are every day fresh victims who are 
infatuated enough to believe that it is 
possible to counterbalance the ad- 
vantages which the bank possesses, 
by a judicious management of the 
power the player has of altering his 
stake ! he revenue formerly paid 
to the government for licenses, has 
recently been transferred to the city 
of Paris. 

In England, the outcry against 
gaming is loud, and deservedly so ; 
and the extent to which it is stated 
to be carried in the higher circles is 
rather underrated than exaggerated ; 
but the severity of our laws on this 
crime, and recent visitations of its 
rigour, confine it to the saloons of 
wealthy vice. With us it is nota 
national vice, as in France, where 
every license, facility, and even en- 
couragement presents itself. Lotte- 
ries, which have been abolished in 
England, as immoral nuisances, are 
tolerated in France, with more mis- 
chievous effect, since the risk is con- 
siderably less than our least shares 
formerly were, the lotteries smaller, 
and those drawn three times every 
month. In France, half the toys 
sold at a fair or fete, where mothers 
win rattles for their children, are by 
lottery. Despair is the gloomiest 
feature of the French character, and 
of which gaming produces a frightful 
proportion ; witness their suicides : 


In 1819 : Suicides, 376 ; of which, 126 women. 
1820: do. 


325; do. 114 do. 
1821: do. 348; do. 112 do. 


Of the suicides of these three years 
25, 50, and 35, were attributed to 
love, and 52, 42, 43, to despair aris- 
ing from gaming, the lottery, &c. 
In the winter of 1826, several exag- 
gerated losses by gaming were circu- 
lated in Paris with great finesse, to 
evable bankrupts to account for their 
deficiencies, many of whom were ex- 


posed and deservedly punished. 
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EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY ARISING FROM THE HARMONY OF ITS 
DOCTRINES, 


‘* Whenee but from Heaven should men unskill’d in arts, 

In different ages born—in different parts, 

Weave such agreeing truths ? or how, or why, 

Should all conspire to cheat us with a lie? 

Unask’d their pains—unheeded their advice ; 

Suff’ring their gains, and martyrdom their price.” —DRYDEN. 


yyue harmony observable in the 
doctrines of the Bible is a pow- 
erful collateral argument for the 
truth of the Christian religion. It is 
frankly admitted, in the outset, that 
there are several apparent inconsist- 
encies on some minor points in the 
records of inspiration. This, how- 
ever, does not, in the smallest de- 
gree, militate against their truth, 
Let the quantity of matter contained 
in the Bible—the variety of subjects 
it embraces—the number of its wri- 
ters—their diversified education, sit- 
uations, and habits—the great dis- 
tance of time from its commence- 
ment to its completion—with other 
facts of a similar nature, be taken 
into the account, and the wonder 
will at once be transferred from 
there being some apparent discrep- 
ancies in the Bible, to the circum- 
stance of there being so extremely 
few. 

It has never been fairly made out, 
that any real contradictions are to be 
met with in the scriptures. - Those 
statements which, at first sight, may 
appear at variance with each other, 
are in most cases reconciled in the 
estimation of every unprejudiced 
mind, on a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the subject. Hence we 
are warranted to infer, that were we 
sufficiently acquainted with those 
other subjects in the Bible, on which 
a difference of seritiment is supposed 
to exist among its authors, all our 
difficulties would entirely vanish. 

It must not be forgotten, that 
while we strenuously assert the Di- 
vine inspiration of the scriptures, we 
do not maintain that the identical 
words, or the construction of the 
language employed by the several 
writers of the Bible, were dictated 


by the Deity. All that we contend 
for is, that the authors of the Old 
and New Testaments were so direct- 
ed in penning the scriptures, that 
they were, in every instance, effect- 
ually guarded against error,—while 
at the same time, they were individ- 
ually left to employ that diction, or 
those modes of expression, which 
were most natural to their respective 
kinds of education, and capacities of 
mind, 

If we turn our attention from what 
may be termed the lesser articles of 
the Christian faith, to the contempla- 
tion of its more essential doctrines, 
we shall instantly perceive, that 
there is not so much as the appear- 
ance of variance among the writers 
of the Bible, in their statements, from 
its beginning to its close, 

The authors of the Old and New 
Testaments have inculcated the fol- 
lowing essential doctrines, with such 
precision, and similarity of language, 
as to render it impossible to misap- 
prehend them :—That there is one 
eternal, self-existent, self-dependent 
Being, who is infinite in all possible 
perfection ;—that being the creator 
and upholder of all things, he formed 
man in his moral image ;—that man 
fell from God ;—that he was redeem- 
ed by Jesus Christ ;—that through 
repentance, faith, and holiness, he 
may regain the Divine favour and 
image ;—that there shall be a resur- 
rection of the dead ;—that a day of 
judgment awaits mankind, when the 
wicked shall go away into everlast- 
ing punishment, but the righteous 
into life eternal. 

The above sketch may be repre- 
sented as an imperfect outline of the 
more essential doctrines contained 
in the Bible: and notwithstanding 
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the multiplicity of passages in which 
many of these are inculcated, there 
is no instance of any diversity of 
sentiment among its authors on the 
subject in question. 

ow it appears to be quite impos- 
sible to account for the striking co- 
incidence of opinion subsisting among 
the writers of the Bible, on any oth- 
er principle than that of its constitut- 
ing a Divine revelation, It cannot 
be regarded as an admissible cause, 
to attribute this wonderful harmony 
of sentiment to the mere circum- 
stance of a number of individuals re- 
solving each to commit to writing his 
opinions on those religious subjects 
which he had made it his business to 
investigate ; for these opinions, so 
far from occurring naturally to the 
human mind, or being generally re- 
ceived opinions, were such as have 
never occurred to the minds of any 
other individuals than the authors of 
the Bible. The doctrines were in 
direct opposition to those which were 
believed and acknowledged by all 
the world besides : and, therefore, it 
was morally impossible that a certain 
number of individuals should, by a 
kind of chance, come precisely to 
the same conclusions on these theo- 
logical subjects. 

The principle, on which infideis 
have most generally endeavoured to 
account for the striking harmony of 
doctrines observable in the Bible, is, 
that its authors must have formed an 
agreement among themselves, for the 
purpose of imposing certain doc- 
trines on mankind. We donot mean 
to insinuate that they impute any 
personal concert to the writers in 

uestion, at least to the writers of 
the Old Testament, The circum- 
stance of their living in different 
ages and nations would have render- 
ed this physically impracticable. 
What we understand the modern 
opponents of Christianity to mean 
in the present case, is simply this, 
that Moses was an impostor, and 
that all subsequent writers of the 
Bible, knowing that he wished to 
deceive the world, united with him 
in the same nefarious purpose, and 
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adopted the same means for the ac- 
complishment of their mischievous 
ends. 

This supposed cause of the harmony 
in question is not possessed even of 
the property of plausibility: it will not 
stand a moment’s examination. How 
is it possible that the more recent 
writers of the Old Testament could 
have succeeded in ascertaining that 
Moses was an impostor, and that his 
theological system was one of entire 
delusion? It has been proved be- 
yond the possibility of a doubt, by 
other evidence than that contained 
in the Bible itself, that the books 
attributed to Moses must have been 
penned upwards of a thousand years 
previous to those ascribed to the 
later prophets. Is it not, therefore, 
the climax of absurdity to represent 
Moses and the prophet Malachi as 
uniting together for the purpose of 
imposing a system of religious de- 
ception on the world? 

Even on the supposition, that 
there is not from the beginning to 
the end of the writings of Moses one 
single truth, with the exception of 
those truths which are acknowledged 
by our opponents,—where is the 
evidence to prove that he was an 
impostor, either from the writings of 
his contemporaries, or from the most 
rigorous examination of the books 
attributed to him? There is no cir- 
cumstance whatever which will war- 
rant us to conclude that Moses did 
not cordially believe that every doc- 
trine he advanced was founded in 
eternal truth,—The same remarks 
apply with similar force to most of 
the other writers of the Bible; for, 
as the far greater part of them lived 
in different ages, there could be no 
possibility, even on the supposition 
that all were impostors, of the one 
knowing that the other was so, 

We can, therefore, account for 
the later prophets representing their 
writings as only a part of the religion 
of Moses, and those other writers 
who preceded, and also who were to 
follow them, on the principle that 
they were decidedly convinced that 
the whele was a system of truth. 
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For, on the supposition that all were 
impostors, it certainly would have 
been far more probable, that instead 
of incorporating their religious dis- 
coveries and disclosures with those 
of Moses, and the other Biblical au- 
thors that intervened between him 
and themselves, and at the same time 
invariably to affirm that their dispen- 
sation was to be succeeded by one 
incomparably more glorious,— each 
individual would rather have endeavy- 
oured to deceive mankind by palm- 
ing a new religion on the world—a 
religion entirely his own, or at lcast 
not confessedly an inferior part of 
another’s. For in this case, in the 
event of its success in the world, he 
would have possessed all the glory 
to himself ; whereas, in the former 
case, he could expect to enjoy but 
little honour, seeing the more im- 
portant parts of his system had 
already been communicated by 
another. 

Depraved as human nature is, we 
scarcely think that ever the world 
has produced a succession of men, 
many of them of the best education, 
and from the higher ranks of life, 
for the period of fifteen hundred 
years, so utterly destitute of princi- 
ple, as to be capable of endeavour- 
ing to impose a system of falsehood 
on mankind, especially when, in- 
stead of such a system’s being con- 
genial to the common feelings and 
wishes of human nature, it was quite 
repugnant to them, and only procur- 
ed its votaries the severest persecu- 
tion, and exposed them to a painfnl 
and ignominious death, To endeav- 
our, therefore, to account for the 
harmony observable in the doctrines 
of the Old Testament writers, on 
the principle that its authors intend- 
ed to practise an imposition on the 
world,—is a most unreasonable and 
hopeless attempt. Had they lived 
at the same time, and been acquaint- 
ed with each other’s views and hab- 
its, there might have been at least 
the semblance of plausibility in 
their being impostors ; but that men, 
born in different ages and nations— 
situated in different circumstances, 


some of them being among the most 
affluent, and others among the most 
impoverished of mankind—with ma- 
ny other considerations of a similar 
nature,—that they should all unite in 
imposing the same system of reli- 
gious deception on their fellow men, 
is incredible. 

In the New Testament we are 
struck, perhaps, still more forcibly 
with the wonderful agreement that 
subsists among its several writers ;— 
which circumstance is to be account- 
ed for from the comparative superi- 
ority in the clearness of the new dis- 
pensation, 

The evangelists and apostles are, 
likewise, branded with the oppro- 
brious epithet of impostors ; and it 
is on the principle of their religion’s 
being an imposture concerted among 
themselves, that infidels most gene- 
rally endeavour to account for the 
striking harmony of their opinions 
and statements, There is certainly 
much more plausibility in this accu- 
sation, in the present, than in the 
former case ; because the apostles 
were contemporaries—belonged to 
the same country—and were, for the 
most part, placed in the same cir- 
cumstances in life, and characterized 
by the same habits. But, on an at- 
tentive examination, the accusation 
of having concerted a scheme of 
fraud for the purpose of imposing on 
the world,—will be found to be as 
destitute of truth in their case, as in 
that of the authors of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Had the story which the apostles 
narrated, and the doctrines they in- 
culcated, been comprised in a few 
general statements, we admit it 
would have been quite practicable to 
have concerted a system in which 
they could all have agreed in their 
affirmations, while attempting to 
palm iton the world, But, even on 
the supposition that by their united 
energies they had been able to com- 
mand sufficient abilities to draw out 
a system of facts and doctrines, as 
varied and extensive as that of Chris- 
tianity,—we hold it to be morally 
impossible, thata number of illiterate 
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individuals could have been able fre- 
quently to repeat those particulars, in 
almost the same language. Let it, 
at the same time, be distinctly recol- 
lected, that the apostles, in a great 
variety of instances, had neither time 
nor opportunity for refreshing their 
memories with those facts they had 
before asserted, or the doctrines they 
had already promulgated: as they 
were oftentimes called on to deliver 
their messages at a moment’s notice. 
Now, that the apostles should never 
have contradicted each other, nor 
individually have contradicted them- 
selves, when so frequently adverting 
to a subject so very extensive and 
minute as the Christian religion, is, 
we repeat, on the supposition of its 
being a forgery, a moral impossi- 
bility. 

But another consideration, which 
most conclusively demonstrates that 
the harmony observable in the state- 
ments of the apostles, could not be 
the result of previous concert, is, 
that a very considerable portion of 
their writings was elicited by adven- 
titious circumstances—circumstances 
which they could not possibly have 
foresee unless by a prophetic eye. 
Of this description are many of 
Paul’s epistles. They are addressed 
to assemblies of converts to the 
Christian faith, among whom he had 
previously laboured ; and many of 
these Christians had started a varie- 
ty of objections, and entertained 
doubts of such a nature, as could not 
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possibly have been anticipated be- 
forehand by the most discerning 
mind, To obviate these objections, 
and remove these doubts, was the 
principal purport of several of Paul’s 
epistolary addresses; and as no 
previous provision could have been 
made, either by his fellow-labourers 
conjointly, or by himself singly, to 
meet these exigencies, he must ei- 
ther have remained silent on the 
subject, or have exposed himself to 
the hazard of contradicting his breth- 
ren in the ministry, who might have 
been similarly situated in other dis- 
tant parts of the world—a circum- 
stance which would have given a 
death-blow to their religion, in the 
first attempts to establish it among 
mankind. But, notwithstanding all 
these considerations, the apostle Paul 
neither contradicted his fellow apos- 
tles nor himself; and, therefore, we 
are warranted in deducing the in- 
ference, that he and the other writers 
of the New Testament were under 
the guidance and direction of the 
Spirit of God. 

The infidel seizes with avidity the 
most trivial circumstance, provided 
he imagines it will contribute to 
throw discredit on our holy religion. 
Let us profit by his example, and 
demonstrate to every inquirer after 
truth,—that in number, as well as in 
force, our arguments for the truth of 
Christianity are incomparably supe- 
rior to those which can be advanced 
in behalf of infidelity. 
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HETHER the French were 

first indebted to the Roman 
school for their knowledge of the 
art of painting is a matter of some 
doubt ; indeed, several celebrated 
French writers affirm, that they first 
had recourse to the Florentine and 
Lombard schools ; while others very 
strenuously declare, on the other 
hand, that the Venetian artists were 
alone resorted to, on account of the 
remarkable splendour of their co- 


louring. A late author, however, 
observes, that the French do not ap- 
pear to have imitated any school 
whatever, but to have adopted a style 
peculiar to themselves, which though 
perhaps not a noble one, is never- 
theless pleasing. Though it is ac- 
knowledged that the French have a 
particular style, (i. e. a style of their 
own,) yet their progress in the arts 
has been exceedingly fluctuating and 
uncertain, so that it is actually im- 
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possible to ascertain who was the 
first reputable artist amongst them. 
Cousin was a painter on glass, and 
certainly obtained a good reputation 
amongst his countrymen, But he in 
fact possessed very little merit, and 
his name would not doubtless have 
been known to posterity had he not 
lived in a barbarous age, when the 
people knew not how to discrimi- 
nate his errors and defects. He was 
supposed to be the best artist of his 
day, and consequently gained a repu- 
tation as such, though his works are 
far beneath mediocrity. 

Francis I, was a great encourager 
of the fine arts, and the artists them- 
selves were liberally paid for their 
productions, until that king was un- 
fortunately taken prisoner at the bat- 
tle of Pavia, in the year 1525. Af- 
ter the death of Francis, the king- 
dom was distracted with civil wars, 
so that painting was entirely neglect- 
ed by his immediate successors. In 
the year 1610, however, Louis XIII. 
recovered the arts from their languid 
state. In his reign, Jaques Blan- 


chard was the most flourishing paint- 
er ; although Francis Perier, Simon 
Voiier,C. A. Du Fresnoy, and Peter 
Mignard, were equally gifted. 

Of Charles Alphonse Du Fresnoy, 
author of a Latin poem, entitled De 
Arte Graphica, 1 shall attempt a lit- 


tle account. This painter was born 
at Paris in the year 1611. His fa- 
ther, intending him for the profess- 
ion of physic, sent him to the uni- 
versity of Paris, where he made 
great progress in his studies, and ob- 
tained several prizes in poetry. He 
had a great inclination for painting 
as well as fur poetry, and, though 
much against his father’s desire, re- 
solved to leave off the study of phy- 
sic, and commence that of drawing. 
The force of his inclination subdu- 
ing every measure adopted to sup- 
Press it, he took every opportunity 
of cultivating his favourite study. 
Leaving college, he placed himself 
under Francis Perier, from whom he 
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learned the art of designing. He 
afterwards thonght fit to travel into 
Italy, where he arrived in 1633. 
Being abandoned by his parents, 
who were highly incensed at his 
having rejected the study of physic, 
he was reduced to the utmost dis- 
tress on his arrival at Rome, and 
was compelled to paint trifling pieces 
for his daily subsistence. After two 
years of extreme toil and difficulty, 
he was relieved by the arrival of 
Miguard, the artist, who had former- 
ly been the companion of his stu- 
dies. Mignard evinced the warmest 
regard for his friend, and they were 
afterwards known in Rome by the 
name of the inseparables, for they 
lived in the same house, worked 
together, and united the produce of 
their labours. They were employed 
to copy all the best pictures in the 
Farnese Palace, and every evening 
attended an academy of drawing. 
Mignard was superior in practice, 
while Fresnoy was perfect master 
of the rules, history, and theory of 
his profession, They communicated 
their sentiments to each other, Fres- 
noy furnishing his friend with noble 
ideas, and the latter instructing the 
former to paint with more ease and 
despatch. Fresnoy painted several 
fiue pictures in Rome, and, in 1653, 
he left that city, in company with his 
friend, travelled to Venice, and then 
to Lombardy. Here the two friends 
parted,* Mignard returning to Rome, 
and Fresnoy to his native city. Af- 
ter his arrival in Paris, he painted 
some beautiful historical pictures, 
which established his reputation. He 
perfectly understood architecture, 
and drew designs fur many elegant 
mansions in Paris. During his trav- 
els in Italy, he planned and compos- 
ed his De Arte Graphica, an excel- 
lent poem, full of valuable informa- 
tion, and containing unerring rules for 
the painter. This poem was twenty 
years in hand, and was not published 
until three yearst after the author's 
death, which took place in 1665. It 





* When Mignard returned to Paris in 1658, he again went to reside with his friend. 
t It appeared at Paris, in 12mo., with a French translation by Mons. Du Piles, 1668. 
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has been observed, that Fresnoy pos- 
sessed the genius requisite for form- 
ing a great master ; and had he ap- 
lied himself more strictly to paint- 
ing, and educdted pupils, he would 
doubtless have proved one of the 
greatest painters France ever pro- 
duced. But, possessing high lite- 
rary talents, he chose to lay down 
precepts for his countrymen, rather 
than to present them with ezamples 
of his art. He adhered too closely 
to the theory of painting, neglecting 
the more essential part—practice. 
In the reign of Louis XIV., Nicho- 
las Poussin distinguished himself as 
a painter, by displaying exquisite 
knowledge and great skill in compo- 
sition. He generally painted an- 
cient ruins, landscapes, and histori- 
cal figures. He was likewise well 
acquainted with the manners and 
customs of the ancients ; and, though 
he educated no pupils, and never 
had any imitators, his pictures are 
universally admired in every Euro- 
pean country. Charles le Brun* 
established the French school,—an 
undertaking which Voiiet had prev- 
iously attempted. Le Brun drew 
well, had a ready conception, and a 
fertile imagination. His composi- 
tions are vast, but, in various in- 
stances, they may justly be termed 
outre, He possessed the animation, 
but not the inspiration of Raphael ; 
and his design is not so pure as that 
of Domenichino, nor so lively as 
that of Annibale Caracci. Eustache 
Je Seur, Le Brun’s rival, possessed 
remarkable dignity, and wonderful 
correctness of style. Indeed, by 
some he has been called the Raphael 
of France. Had he lived longer, 
(for he died at the age of thirty- 
eight,) the French school, under his 
direction, would most probably have 
adopted a manner which might have 
been imitated, and which might have 
established the arts on an eminence 
to vie with even imperial Rome. 
But, by the concurrence of extraor- 
dinary circumstances, Le Brun was 
the fashionable painter of the time, 
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and it therefore became necessary to 
imitate Ais manner, rather than the 
more simple and more refined one 
of his rival. As Le Brun’s imita- 
tors wanted his genius, his faults not 
only became current, but more glar- 
ing and deformed. 

After Le Brun’s death, which 
took place in 1690, the French ar- 
tists degenerated greatly, their pre . 
ductions being decorated in a gaudy 
and theatrical way, without due re- 
gard to taste or decorum. Their 
school, some years ago, altered its 
principles, under the auspices of the 
spirited Count de Caylus, who pos- 
sessed considerable merit as an art- 
ist. The Count, by his rank and 
fortune, had the means of encourag- 
ing the imitators of the ancients, and 
dentelia the best models in Italy 
for study. He, in conjunction with 
Monsieur Vien, first formed the de- 
sign ef restoring a pure taste in 
France ; and if his countrymen had 
followed the path thus marked out 
for them, they would now have been 
equal to the greatest of the Greek 
painters. But it appears that they 
are incapable of rising to any very 
extraordinary height in the arts, for 
with the exception of Le Seur, and 
one or two others, they have ever 
wanted that elevation of mind which 
so eminently distinguished the Ro- 
mans, Though De Caylus greatly 
purified painting in his time, yet his 
precepts and examples had little or 
no weight after his death, for the art 
again retrograded into its original 
state—a state from which the French 
professors, as before observed, seem 
incapable of rising. 

In our own days some few French 
artists have distinguished themselves, 
particularly Lefevre, who was the 
chief painter to Napoleon, A full- 
length portrait of the emperor in his 
coronation robes, for which Lefevre 
received the sum of five thousand 
Napoleons, and which I have lately 
had the pleasure of seeing, is very 
correct ‘in drawing, and extremely 
rich aud harmonious in colour ; bet 





* Le Brun was the pupil of Simon Voulet, and afterwards of Poussin 
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it wants freedom and boldness of 
execution. 
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the precincts of their own country, 
though few of their pictures will 


To conclude—the French are ac- stand in competition with those of 
knowledged to do pretty well withia 


the Italians. 





AUTOGRAPHS. 


i direct opposition to the estab- 
lished maxim, “ a living dog is 
better than a dead lion,” the auto- 
graph of a dead man is better than 
that of a living one ; indeed, the lon- 
ger the man has been dead, the bet- 
ter the autograph, An autograph also 
increases in value in proportion to its 
bulk ; a Jeter being a capital prize, a 
note a smaller one, and a simple sig- 
nature the lowest of all. 

These allowances made for the 
date and quantity of the writing, I 
consider an autograph as a touch- 
stone of the relative value of the 
writer. 1 compare sovereigns and 
statesmen, warriors and literary per- 
sons, with each other, and I find the 
precise worth of all. This I have 
been enabled to do, not from imagi- 
nation, but from the actual test of 
“so much money as ’twill bring ;” a 
catalogue of a collection of auto- 
graphs, for sale in London, with the 
price that each lot sold for, marked 
in the margin, having found its way 
to the foot of Roseberry Topping, 
by the kindness of a friend. 

Kings take the lead. Man bows 
to sovereign power, and opens his 
purse wide to obtain a vestige of it. 
Elizabeth, the adored of her people, 
is worth two guineas: Charles, wor- 
shipped as a martyr,* is of equal 
value. Charles II., with his Queen, 
Catharine of Braganza, thrown into 
the bargain, is worth only one pound 
five shillings. In the case of James 
II., quantity comes in aid of majes- 
ty, and raises the monarch, though 
not one of the best, to three pounds 
eight shiliines; the date too may 
have had its share; the autograph 
having been written the year before 
the king’s abdication, when his de- 


voted subjects were offering him 
their lives and fortunes. William 
III., being only half a king, is worth 
only one pound three shillings ; but 
his royal consort, being wholly a 
queen, and the writer of a whole let- 
ter, was knocked down at three 
pounds fifteen shillings. 

George I., “a heavy, dull, Ger- 
man gentleman,” is reckoned worth 
only a guinea ; and George II., I am 
ashamed to say it, only fourteen shil- 
lings. Our beloved monarch, George 
ILI., being well remembered, rises 
to three pounds ten shillings: it is 
also curious to see how a beloved 
monarch wrote upon simall matters. 
George IV., the most complete gen- 
tleman of his age, rises above all his 
royal predecessors, and reaches four 
guineas and a half; it is also curious 
to see how so great a king and fine 
gentleman wrote when he was a boy, 
and to possess a leaf of his copy- 
book. Here I would fain conclude 
this estimate of British rulers; but 
truth compels me to add that Oliver 
Cromwell is deemed worth five gui- 
neas and a half. 

French kings are sadly degraded. 
Five Grands Monarques, among 
whomare Francis I., and Louis XIV., 
are estimated at the average price of 
four shillings and a penny half penny 
each ; Henry LV. advances to four- 
teen shillings ; but Napoleon, in the 
very teeth of French legitimacy, 
reaches twenty shillings higher. A 
French queen, Anne of Austria, is 
worth seven shillings; while Jose- 
phine, the shadow of a French em- 
press, is worth more than five times 
this sum. The great and wise Em- 
peror of Russia, and the brave King 
of Prussia, require the aid of a 





* The chapel at Tunbridge Wells is dedicated to St. Charles the Martyr. 
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French prince, an English princess, 
and seven English peers, to push 
them up to sixteen shillings. 

Statesmen, whose influence in ac- 
tion is almost unbounded, lose much 
of their importance when weighed 
by their hand writings. “ Hands 
which the reins of empire might have 
swayed,” are hands of very inferior 
value on paper. Sir Francis Wal- 
singham, the able and upright secre- 
tary of Queen Elizabeth, has five 
other celebrated persons added to 
mount him up to nine shillings. The 
price of the great Sir Robert Walpole, 
who discovered the price of more 
than half the House of Commons, 
and made the wheels of government 
run smoothly, is eighteen. Mr. Pitt, 
“the pilot that weathered the storm,” 
and Mr. Perceval, who fell by the 
ball of an assassin, join hands to 
reach thirteen shillings: and Lord 
Castlereagh, who once towered high 
above the heads of the people, now 
needs the help of Lord Grenville, 
and a Lord Chief Justice, to reach 
alike sum. The average value ofa 
common Lord Chancellor is about 
half a crown; but Lenthall, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons 
in the Long Parliament, and Thur- 
loe, the Secretary of Oliver Crom- 
well, when Lord Protector, perhaps 
from the singularity of their situations, 
are valued, together, at two guineas 
and a half. 

Staiesmen of the old government 
of France partake of the deteriora- 
tion of their masters. Colbert can- 
not attain the paltry sum of two shil- 
lings without his son ; Cardinal Ma- 
zarin is valued at three shillings and 
sixpence ; and six marshals, with a 
general officer in their train, are 
worth only half a crown. Some of 
the distinguished personages of latter 
times are better worth. La Fayette 
stands at half-a-guinea ; and Talley- 
rand, placed between two bishops, 
like Richard III., when he was so- 
licited to accept the crown, reaches 
seven shillings ; but fifteen heads of 
the revolution have fallen so low as 
te average about eighteen pence 
each, 


English generals and admirals vary 
greatly in value. The royalist, 
Prince Rupert, is worth one pound 
nine ; while the parliamentary Gen- 
eral Fairfax, with four peers for his 
supporters, is worth only ten shil- 
lings. The naval hero Lord Nelson, 
commands two pounds fifteen shillings; 
while four other gallant admirals 
sink to seven shillings and three- 
pence each. Washington, brave, 
wise, and moderate, a hero and a le- 
gislator, ranks with Cromwell at five 
guineas anda half, and leaves all oth- 
er competitors behind. 

One might almost imagine that 
peers were the common produce of 
the soil, so lightly are they regarded. 
Numbers of noblemen are rated at 
two shillings each, though some of 
them have been distinguished in the ca- 
binet or the field ; and the writer of 
the catalogue, finding lords too abun- 
dant for particular enumeration, ties 
them together in one lot, at last, and 
says, “* Letters of Peers, of different 
dates.” 

Spiritual peers can boast of little 
advantage over the temporal. At- 
terbury, who might have been unno- 
ticed in the throng, but for his exile, 
and for his correspondence with the 
celebrated literati of his day, is worth 
twenty shillings: Hoadley, though 
he wrote a good comedy, requires 
three other bishops and three earls, 
to elevate him to fifteen. Archbish- 
ops, unassisted, reach eleven or 
twelve shillings each ; but eight oth- 
er prelates, with the elegant antiqua- 
ry, Dr. Percy, of Dromore, at their 
head, reach, altogether, but the same 
sum ; and twelve other prelates, in- 
cluding Dr. Tanner, of Notitia fame, 
average ninepence half penny each. 
Whiifield’s valuable letter to Dr. 
Benson, Bishop of Gloucester, on his 
exclusion from the pulpits of the es- 
tablished church, and this bishop’s 
valuable answer, admonishing Whit- 
field to behave better, and let the 
clergy alone, produce three guineas 
and a half. It may be presumed 
that nine-tenths of this sum are the 
portion of Whitfield. 

Having weighed the mighty ina 
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balance, I come to those persons, 
who, having neither governed or 
subdued their fellow beings, have 
instructed or amused them, by 
their literary labors. I shall now 
set poetry, philosophy, history, and 
works of imagination, against scep- 
tres, swords, robes, and bigwigs. 
Congreve and the elder Colman, 
two celebrated dramatic writers, com- 
bine with four other individuals to 
reach half a guinea; Sheridan, more 
fortunate, attains fifteen shillings 
alone. Addison is worth two pounds 
fifteen shillings, Pope three pounds 
five, and Swift three pounds. Highly 
as the writers of this Augustan age 
of England appreciated their own 
worth, it appears that they did not 
over-rate themselves, for they rank 
with kings. Thomson at five pounds 
ten shillings, outstrips them all, and 
vies with the Cromwells and Wash- 
ingtons of the world, Burns sur- 


passes Pope by half a-crown, and 
Cowper falls short of Pope by one- 
half. Churchill for abusing his con- 
temporaries, is valued at one pound 


eighteen shillings ; and Wolcot, who, 
under the appellation of Peter Pin- 
dar, ridiculed his sovereign, at scarce- 
ly half the sum. 

In philosophy, Dr. Franklin reach- 
es one pound seventeen shillings, and 
Dr. Priestly falls ten shillings below 
him. In history, Hume is valued at 
thirty eight shillings, and Gibbon at 
eight, The sturdy moralist Dr. 
Johnson, is valued at one pound six- 
teen shillings; the graceful trifler, 
Sterne, at two guineas ; Smollett at 
two pounds ten ; Richardson at about 
twenty shillings, and Sir Walter 
Scott at eight. I should be astonish- 
ed at this instance of the art of sink- 
ing, if I did not recollect that Sir 
Walter Scott is still living, and that 
therefore there are hopes of his writ- 
ing becoming more plentiful. 

Female authors remain to be con- 
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sidered; and truly it grieves me to 
find that persons who have contribut- 
ed so largely to the amusement of 
the public should possess so small a 
share of its esteem. It has been 
said that no age was ever so produc- 
tive of female talent as the present : 
this is true in the aggregate, but it 
fails in every single instance, when 
brought to the test of money. For- 
merly, clever ladies shone out at in- 
tervals, like comets, and one of these, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, would 
have been shocked at the idea of 
publishing what she had written. 
She wrote only letters, or, at least, 
her poems add nothing to her reputa- 
tion, Ladies now shine continually 
like stars in the firmament; they 
write poems, plays, romances, novels, 
history, biography, and travels; yet 
the single epistolary writer of former 
days is worth more than thirteen of 
these, My catalogue will prove that 
this is not an unfounded assertion. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu is 
rated at one pound five shillings. 

Charlotte Smith and Catherine 
Hutton, at two shillings and a penny 
farthing each; but, in order to ac- 
count for this extraordinary sum, it 
may be necessary to state that Mar- 
garet Nicholson, and two other la- 
dies, not authors, were in the same 
lot, and probably raised the price of 
the whole. 

Elizabeth Carter, Lady Caroline 
Lamb, Lady Morgan, and Hannah 
More, at one shilling and tenpence 
each. 

The Margravine of Anspach, Mrs. 
Barbauld, and Jane Porter, at one 
shilling and eightpence each. 

Two Miss Plumptres, Mrs. Trim- 
mer, and Miss Benger, at tenpence 
each. 

Having thus obtained the most de- 
sirable of all knowledge, to “ know 
thyself,’ I wonder whether ladies 
will write any more, 
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——Oh God! 


Had you but seen his pale, pale blanched cheek ! 
He would not eat.—Oh Christ !—Tux Breryt, 


| the summer of the year 18—, I 
was the only passenger on board 
the merchantman, Alceste, which 
was bound to the Brazils. One fine 
moonlight night, I stood on the deck, 
and gazed on the quiet ocean, on 
which the moonbeams danced. The 
wind was so still, that it scarcely agi- 
tated the sails, which were spread 
out to invite it. I looked round ; 
it was the same on every side—a 
world of waters: not a single object 
diversified the view, or intercepted 
the long and steady glance which I 
threw over the ocean. I have heard 
many complain of the sameness and 
unvarying uniformity of the objects 
which oppose themselves to the eye 
of the voyager. I feel differently ; 
I can gaze for hours, without weari- 
ness, on the deep, occupied with the 
thought it produces; I can listen to 
the rush of the element as the vessel 
cleaves it, and these things have 
charms for me which others cannot 
perceive, 

I heard, on a sudden, a noise, 
which seemed to proceed from the 
captain’s cabin, and I thought I could 
distinguish the voices of several men, 
speaking earnestly, though in a sup- 
pressed tone. I cautiously drew 
near the spot from whence the noise 
arose, but the alarm was given, and 
I could see no one. I retired to 
rest, or rather to lie down ; for I felt 
that heavy and foreboding sense of 
evil overpower me, which comes we 
know not how or wherefore; and I 
could not sleep, knowing that there 
had been disputes between the cap- 
tain and his men, respecting some 
point of discipline, and I feared to 
think what might be the conse- 
quences. I laya long time disturbed 
with these unpleasant reflections; at 
last, wearied with my thoughts, my 
eyes closed, and I dropped to sleep. 
But it was not to that refreshing 
sleep which recruits the exhausted 


spirits, and by awhile “ steeping the 
senses in forgetfulness,” renders them 
fitter for exertion on awakening. My 
sleep was haunted with hideous and 
confused dreams, and murder and 
blood seemed to surround me, I 
was awakened by convulsive starts, 
and in vain sought again for quiet 
slumber; the same images filled my 
mind, diversified in a thousand hor- 
rid forms. Early in the morning, I 
arose, and went above, and the mild 
sea breeze dispelled my uneasy sen- 
sations. 

During the whole of the day no- 
thing seemed to justify the fears that 
had tormented me, and every thing 
went on in its regular course. The 
men pursued their occupations qui- 
etly and in silence, and | thought the 
temporary fit of disaffection was pass- 
ed over. Alas! I remembered not 
that the passions of men, like deep 
waters, are most to be suspected 
when they seem to glide along most 
smoothly. Night came on, ind I re- 
tired to rest more composed tha. on 
the preceding evening. I endea- 
voured to convince myself that the 
noises I had heard were but the fan- 
cies of a disturbed imagination, and 
Islept soundly, {ll-timed security ! 
About midnight I was awakened by 
a scuflling in the vessel, I hastened 
to the spot; the captain and one of 
his officers were fighting against a 
multitude of the ship’s crew. In a 
moment after I saw the officer fall. 
Two fellows advanced to me, and, 
clapping pistols to my breast, threat- 
ened instant death, if I stirred or 
spoke. I gazed on the bloody spec- 
tacle ; the bodies, which lay around, 
swimming in gore, testified that the 
mutineers could not have accomplish- 
ed their aim with impunity. was 
horror-struck ; a swimming sensation 
came over my eyes, my limbs failed 
me, and I fell senseless, 

When I recovered, I found my- 
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self lying on a bed. Every thing 
was still. I listened in vain fora 
sound ; I lay still a considerable time ; 
at last, I arose and walked about the 
ship, but could see no one. I search- 
ed every part of the vessel ; I visited 
the place of slaughter, which I had, 
at first, carefully avoided ; I counted 
nine dead bodies, and the coagulated 
blood formed a loathsome mass 
around them; I shuddered to think 
I was desolate—the companion of 
death. ‘ Good God!” said J, ‘and 
they have left me here alone !” The 
word sounded like a knell tome. It 
now occurred to me, it was necessary 
the bodies should be thrown over- 
board, I took up one of them, drag- 
ged it to the side, and plunged it into 
the waves ; but the dash of the heavy 
body into the sea, reminded me more 
forcibly of my loneliness. The sea 
was so calin, I could scarcely hear it 
ripple by the vessel’s side. One by 
one I committed the bodies to their 
watery grave. At last my horrible 
task was finished. My next work 
was to look for the ship's boats, but 
they were gone, as I expected. I 
could not bear to remain in the ship ; 
it seemed a vast tomb for me, I re- 
solved to make some sort of raft, and 
depart in it. This occupied two 
or three days; at length it was com- 
pleted, and I succeeded in setting it 
afloat, 

I lowered into it all the provision 
I could find in the ship, which was 
but little, the sailors having, as [ 
imagined, carried off the remainder. 
All was ready, and I prepared to de- 
part. I trembled at the thought of 
the dangers I was about to encoun- 
ter. I was going to commit myself 
to the ocean, separated from it only 
by a few boards, which a wave might 
Scatter over the surface of the wa- 
ters, I might never arrive at land, 
or meet with any vessel to rescue 
me from my danger, and I should be 
exposed, without shelter, and almost 
without food. 1 half resolved to re- 
main in my present situation ; but a 
moment’s reflection dispelled the 
idea of such a measure. I descend- 
ed ; I stood on my frail raft ; I cut 
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the rope by which it was fastened to 
the ship. I was confused to think 
of my situation ; I could hardly be- 
lieve that I had dared to enter alone 
on the waste of waters. I endeav- 
oured to compose myself, but in 
vain, As far asI could see, nothing 
presented itself te my view but the 
vessel I had left; the sea was per- 
fectly still, for not the least wind was 
stirring. I endeavoured, with two 
pieces of board, which supplied the 
place of oars, to row myself along ; 
but the very little progress I made 
alarmed me. If the calm should 
continue, I should perish of hunger. 
How I longed to see the little sail I 
had made, agitated by the breeze ! 
I watched it from morning to night ; 
it was my only employment ; but in 
vain. The weather continued the 
same. ‘Two days passed over; I 
looked at my store of provisions ; it 
would not, I found, last above three 
or four days longer, at the farthest. 
They were quickly passing away. I 
almost gave myself up for lost. & 
had scarcely a hope of escaping. 

On the fourth day since my de- 
parture from the ship, I thought I 
perceived something at a distance ; 
I looked at it intently—it was a sail. 
Good heavens ! what were my emo- 
tions at the sight! I fastened my 
handkerchief on a piece of wood, 
and waved it, in hopes that it would 
be observed, and that I should be 
rescued from my fearful condition. 
The vessel pressed on its course; I 
shouted ;—1 knew they coald not 
hear me, but despair impelled me to 
try so useless an expedient, It pass- 
ed on—it grew dim—I stretched my 
eyeballs to see it—it vanished—it 
was gone! J will not attempt to de- 
scribe the torturing feelings which 
possessed me, at secing the chance 
of relief which had offered itself de- 
stroved, I was stupified with grief 
and disappointment. My stock of 
provisions was now entirely exhaust- 
ed, and I looked forward with horror 
to an excruciating death. 

A little water which had remained, 
quenched my burning thirst. I 
wished that the waves would rush 
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over me. My hu soon became 
dreadful, but I had no means of re- 
lieving it. I endeavoured to sleep, 
that I might for awhile, forget my 
torments ; and my wearied frame 
ielded for awhile to slumber. 
hen I awoke I was not, however, 
refreshed ; I was weak, and felt a 
- burning pain at my stomach. I be- 
came hourly more feeble; I lay 
down, but was unable to rise again. 
My limbs lost their strength; my 
fips and tongue were parched; a 
convulsive shuddering agitated me ; 
my eyes seemed darkened, and I 

gasped for breath. 
he burning at my stomach now 


departed ; | experienced no pain; 


but a dull torpor came over me; my 
hands and feet became cold ; I be- 
lieved I was dying, and I rejoiced at 
the thought. Presently I lost all 
thought and feeling, and lay, without 
sense, on a few boards, which divid- 
ed me from the ocean. In this sit- 
uation, as 1 was afterwards informed, 
I was taken up by a small vessel, 
and carried to a seaport town, I 
slowly recovered, and found that I 
alone. of all who were on board the 
vessel in which I had embarked, had 
escaped death. The crew, who had 
departed in the boats, after murder- 
ing the captain, had met their reward 
—the boats were shattered against a 
rock, 





THE DAYS OF CCEUR DE LION. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


6 nar tape-ngp W, father, the king 

is to be crowned,” said the 
young and beautiful Rachael, to Si- 
mon, the rich Jew of St. Mary Axe; 
“ shall we not go to see the ceremo- 
ny?” 

“ Yes, yes,” replied Simon, ‘ we 
shall be there; for our nation, girl, 
must pay for the splendour which 
will be then displayed, and, howso- 
ever unwillingly, I must do homage 
to this Christian King, and give him 
a portion of the wealth that I have 
toiled for early and late, but of which 
he will reap the fruits.” 

“ Not all the fruits, father ; you 
have taken care of a portion. for 
yourself; and it is no more than 
right that we should pay government 
for the protection it affords.” 

* Protection, girl !” exclaimed the 
Jew, with bitterness, “ yes, such pro- 
tection as the butcher gives the lamb. 
We are protected, because these 
Christian princes require our aid to 
replenish their coffers ; and, if tardy 
in satisfying their avarice, then are 
we, on some false accusation or oth- 
er, condemned to the rope, or to the 
scaffold, and our pioperty becomes 
the spoil of the regal robbers. How- 
ever, as I must attend the ceremony 


with my brethren, you may go also, 
girl; therefore, prepare yourself.” 

Rachael left the apartmentto sum- 
mon her handmaid for the purpose of 
selecting her dresses for the morrow, 
whilst Simon went to make the ne- 
cessary arrangements with his breth- 
ren, for their attendance on the King. 
Nor were the Jews the only persons 
engaged in preparing for the gorgeous 
spectacle the coming morn was to 
display. All the metropolis was in 
commotion ; and in the neighborhood 
of Westminster, the houses were de- 
corated with tapestry and pictures,and 
scaffolds were erected in convenient 
places to afford the populace a view 
of the grand and imposing ceremony. 
Many a fair one, also, like Rachael, 
was busily employed in devising 
means to set off her charms to ad- 
vantage; and many a knight was 
considering how he should most suc- 
cessfully attract the notice of his 
gallant King. 

Ah! where was the hero that 
could compete with Coeur de Lion? 
Valour, however, was not the only 
quality which served to raise the so- 
vereign in popular esteem. Rich- 
ard’s liberality was unbounded ; and 
the splendour of his appointments 
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exceeded any thing which that age 
had yet displayed. He was, also, 
well versed in the popular literature 
of the day ; himself a poet, he warm- 
ly protected and patronized trouba- 
dours and minstrels, who sang the 
valiant deeds of distinguished chiefs; 
and his careless good humoured 
gaiety, and condescending familiari- 
ty, made him the idol of all who 
came within the sphere of his influ- 
ence ; even though his inflexible 
severity, and rapacious avarice, some- 
times prompted him to deeds of cru- 
elty, which justice can neither deny 
nor extenuate, 

On this occasion, however, the 
Londoners thought only of his more 
attractive qualities, and the 11th of 
September, 1189, was ushered in 
with all that festive joy, which was 
deemed at once honorable to the 
king and to his subjects. Though 
all other parts of London had their 
several pageants, and their sports, it 
was towards Westminster Abbey 
that the great concourse of the peo- 
ple bent their way, and every avenue 
to that magnificent building was, at 
an early hour, thronged to excess. 
The King, after banqueting in his 
private apartments, was met at the 
door by the archbishops, bishops, 
and abbots, in their richest vest- 
ments ; the cross, censers, and holy 
water being carried before them. 
Four barons bore each a golden can- 
dlestick and tapers ; the cap of main- 
tenance was carried by Geoffrey de 
Lucy ; the gold spurs, the emblem 
of knighthood, by John de Marshall; 
and the sceptre, denoting sovereign- 
ty, by the Earl of Pembroke. Wil- 
liam Fitzpatrick, Earl of Salisbury, 
bore a golden rod surmounted witha 
dove ; and was followed by the Earl 
of Huntingdon, brother to the King 
of Scotland, John, Earl of Lancas- 
ter and Derby, brother to the King, 
and Robert, Earl of Leicester, with 
their bright swords unsheathed, and 
glittering in the sun. Six noblemen 
Supported the royal robes on a table 
richly ornamented ; and the earl of 
Albemarle followed, with the mas- 
sive crown of gold, thickly inlaid 
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with precious stones. These noble- 
men escorted their sovereign to the 
abbey, the King walking between two 
fathers of the church, and the pro- 
cession was closed by an immense 
train of barons and knights; the 
trumpets sounded as it moved, and 
all the people shouted in honor of 
the coronation. 

The solemn and impressive cere- 
mony of crowning the monarch was 
performed inthe abbey, where Rich- 
ard took the oath to preserve the 
laws and customs of the realm ; and 
where he was, in due form, invested 
with the robes of state, the sceptre, 
and the regal crown. 

After the performance of the sol- 
emn rites, the Sovereign and his 
court returned to Westminster Hall, 
where a superb banquet was prepar- 
ed, and where the flesh of swine, 
goats, deer, &c., with every varied 
sort and form of confectionary, heap- 
ed the board. Wastel and Simnel- 
cakes were distributed amongst the 
guests; and horns of mead, hy- 
pocras, cider, and claret, were quafl- 
ed with much solemnity. A superb 
throne was fixed at the upper end of 
the table, upon which the King took 
his seat, surrounded by the prelates 
and nobles who had borne the most 
distinguished part in the ceremony ; 
while the inferior orders were ar- 
ranged according to their respective 
ranks. Scarcely, however, were the 
guests seated at the festive board 
when a loud cry of confusion was 
heard without, which speedily arose 
into the mingled shouts of despair 
and execration, threats of vengeance, 
prayers for mercy, and wild shrieks 
of women seemingly in the last 
throes of human agony, The King 
started from his throne; the nobles 
were in an instant on their feet 5, 
and, as the noise increased, they 
were all about to rush forward, 
when the voice of Richard arrested 
their steps. “ Stay, my lieges: I 
have this day sworn to protect my 
people, and I will fulfil my oath. 
To me belongs the task of quelling 
this disturbance, from whatsoever 
cause it may arise, Follow me not, 
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then ; interfere not, I command you, 
till I require your aid.” —With these 
words the gallant monarch, with a 
bound, cleared the benches which 
impeded his progress; and, snatch- 
ing a sword from the knight nearest 
him, sallied forth into the street. 
The descendants of Jacob, that 
persecuted and despised race, had 
resolved on an attempt to conciliate 
favour at the commencement of a 
new reign, by attending the Mon- 
arch’s coronation, aud laying at the 
foot of. his throne, what they knew 
would be acceptable, presents of 
gold, silver, jewels, and works of 
rare device, for which their nation 
was celebrated. To carry this de- 
sign into execution, delegates from 
all parts of the kingdom arrived in 
London, and met at the house of 
Simon of St. Mary Axe, where it 
was resolved, that Simon, with Na- 
than of York, Aminadab of Bury, 
and Levi of Norwich, should cuusti- 
tute a deputation to bear the pres- 
ents of the Jews to their Sovereign. 
Coeur de Lion, however, unaware of 
this intention, and entertaining a 
jealousy of the Israelites, had issued 
a proclamation only on the day pre- 
viously to the coronation, forbidding 
the presence of any Jew at the cere- 
mony ; and, with a singular want of 
gallantry, this prohibition equally ex- 
tended to all females whether Chris- 
tians or Jews. In that age there 
were not the facilities which the pres- 
ent day affords for simultaneously 
publishing these mandates in all cor- 
ners of the kingdom; and, on this 
occasion, the duty of those to whom 
the disseinination of the King’s pleas- 
ure was allotted, was even worse 
performed than usual, Many of the 
individuals who were commanded to 
. absent themselves from Westminster, 
never heard of the proclamation. 
The Jews, in particular, appear to 
have been kept in ignorance; and 
consequently, vast numbers of them 
were at the abbey, where, in the 
hilarity of the moment, little notice 
was taken of their presence. It had 
been determined, that the gifts should 
be presented during the banquet at 
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the hall; and, when the king and 
nobles had returned thither, Simon 
and his friends proceeded to the 
house of David, a rich Jew, at whose 
residence they had been deposited. 
Thence the deputation set forth, fol- 
lowed by servants bearing their of- 
ferings, which consisted of two richly- 
embroidered purses filled with gold 
coins—a massive salver of gold—a 
cabinet, richly inlaid with jewels, 
with several other ornaments equally 
rich and rare, and well befitting a 
monarch’s acceptance. The fair 
Rachael, who had obtained her fa- 
ther’s permission to witness the re- 
ception Richard would give her peo- 
ple, accompanied by a young and 
handsome Jew, a kinsman to Nathan 
of York, also followed the deputa- 
tion; and, sooth to say, perhaps it 
was more to enjoy the company of 
this Aaron, who was an object of 
much contention amongst the black- 
eyed daughters of the tribes, than to 
see the King, that our heroine en- 
countered all the perils of a metro- 
politan mob, It was to please Aaron, 
too, in all probability, that she had 
braided her dark locks with more 
than ordinary care ; had decked her- 
self with her rich mantle, and in 
costly silken trowsers ; and that she 
had selected a girdle dazzling the 
eyes of beholders with the num- 
ber of precious stones with which it 
was ornamented, Aaron, too, had 
been not a little attentive to his ap- 
pearance. His cloak and tunic were 
of the finest cloth decorated with 
fur; his doublet and hose of the 
same materials ; and in his square 
yellow cap, he wore a jewel of ines- 
timable value. ‘Thus attired, it was 
no wonder that this youthful pair 
attracted much attention from the 
idle crowd, who, shut out from the 
hall, were amusing themselves with 
practical jokes, at the expense of the 
passers-by. However, they met with 
but slight molestation. 

Arrived at the grand entrance to 
that hall, in which the flower of 
England’s chivalry was assembled, 
Simon demanded admittance ; and 
it wes then only that the proclama- 
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tion of the preceding day seemed 
first to occur to the recollection of 
those who should have enforced its 
observance. The guard at the en- 
trance stationed to prevent intrusion, 
surlily bade him retire—asked how 
he dared to present himself contrary 
to the King’s orders—cursed him 
for a Jew-dog—and, on his impru- 
dently attempting to pass the bar- 
rier, struck him with his halberd, 
exclaiming—“ Help! these traitor 
Jews would force the entrance !” 
This was sufficient ; the assembled 
thousands instantly caught the idea 
that the Jews were about to put in 
execution some treasonable design ; 
and without reflecting upon the ab- 
surdity of such an attempt, unarmed, 
and without any apparent concert or 
unity of action, they commenced an 
immediate massacre of the unoffend- 
ing and defenceless Israelites. Their 
yellow turbans, which, by law, they 
were compelled to wear, marked 
them out to the fury of the populace, 
and hence arose that wild uproar 
which had disturbed the guests, and 
broken up the royal banquet with 
such “ admired disorder.” 

When the King rushed forth, his 
eyes threatening vengeance, and his 
sword waving above his crowned 
head, ready to be the messenger of 
vengeance on those who dared with- 
stand him, the first spectacle that 
struck him was that of an old man, 
whose features and habits marked 
him for one of the objects of popu- 
lar vengeance, seemingly in the last 
agonies of death ; a young one, with 
“a giant’s strength,” was beating 
back the crowd with a halberd torn 
from one of the soldiery, who had 
joined the mob as the assailants of the 
Jews ; while a female form, which, 
even in that moment of agitation and 
alarm, could not be beheld without 
admiration of its matchless symme- 
try, bent in agony over the prostrate 
old man. Tears were coursing each 
other rapidly down ber pale cheeks; 
her hands were clasped in despair- 
ing supplication ; and her lips mov- 
ed, though no sounds escaped them. 
The savage and infuriated populace 
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still pressed upon the gallant youth, 
who was bestirring himself with a 
spirit more like that which animated 
the Jews in the olden time, before 
the curse of God, for the murder of 
his Son, had fallen upon their heads, 
than as one of that scattered and 
afflicted people, who were bowed to 
the earth with oppression and cruel 
scorn, Numbers, at length, over- 
powered him ; and soon would he 
have sliared the fate of him whom he 
was so bravely defending, had not 
the King, with a voice of thunder, 
commanded forbearance; whilst, 
with his own hand, he raised the 
weeping fair one from the earth. 
The maiden, calling for mercy on 
her father, fainted on his bosom. Re- 
coiling, at the thought, that she was 
of a race whose very touch was 
deemed contamination by the pious 
Christians, Richard put her into the 
arms of the youth, saying—* Look 
thou to her, Ill still this raging tem- 
pest.” It, however, required the 
exercise of all the Sovereign’s ener- 
gy and authority, before the tide of 
massacre could be stayed. Many an 
innocent Jew was chat day slaughter- 
ed; and the rich presents, intended 
for the Monarch, became the prey 
of the murderers. It was not only 
in the neighbourhood of the hall that 
the slaughter raged; for, as it was 
bruited through the city that the 
King had ordered all the Jews to be 
slain, the people arose, as it were 
with one accord, and followed the 
helpless and unprepared victims to 
their homes, whence they were drag- 
ged to be mercilessly butchered in 
the name of that Sovereign who was 
elsewhere exerting himself to save 
their lives. Deep was the distress, 
deadly the peril, of the Jews on that 
eventful day. Few escaped unhurt 
from the vengeance of the mob; 
whilst their rich and costly goods 
were dragged into the streets, brok- 
en into pieces, and then flung into 
the flames of their burning dwell- 
ings. At length, the thirst for blood 
began to abate ; the King succeeded 
in dispersing the rabble in the vicin- 
ity of Westminster ; and his guards, 





whom he had despatched to other 
parts of the town, after great’exer- 
tions, compelled the people to retire 
to their homes. The guards even ar- 
rested and took to prison those who 
were the most active in the massa- 
ere ; proclaiming the will of Rich- 
ard, that the lives and properties of 
the Jews should be protected. At 
midnight, the din had ceased : the 
streets, so lately thronged with as- 
sassins and their victims, were de- 
serted ; and the only noise which 
broke upon the silence of the night, 
was that of some poor maimed Jew, 
stealing to his home, or of others 
who had ventured forth, to search 
for the bodies of their friends or 
relatives amongst those with which 
the streets were strewed. 

When the interference of Richard 
had obtained a momentary respite 
for the Jews in the neighbourhood of 
the hall, Aaron, assisted by one of 
the servants who had been a bearer 
of the presents, succeeded in con- 
veying the bodies of Rachael and 
Simon to the house whence they had 
so recently departed with expecta- 
tions of a far different result. Here 
they found all confusion and alarm. 
The rumour of the massacre having 
reached the inmates, it was with dif- 
ficulty that David had been prevent- 
ed frem going forth to learn the fate 
of his friends. The mansion was 
now barricaded as effectually as 
haste would permit. Means were 
immediately resorted to for the re- 
covery of Rachael ; but that of Si- 
mon was found to be hopeless. His 
spirit had fled its earthly tenement, 
and his fair and innocent child was 
now alone in the world. 

Reason awoke to agony. The 
recollection of the past—a father 
murdered in her presence—a whole 
people denounced, and, without re- 
gard to sex or age, mercilessly de- 
stroyed—was misery too deep for 
feeble nature to sustain. A succes- 
sion of fits for several hours led Ra- 
ehacl’s kind friends to fear that she, 
too, would be added to the number 
of victims. ‘Towards evening, how- 
ever, she sank into a quiet slumber. 
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The time stole heavily away until 
the abbey bell announced the hour 
of midnight, when, scarcely had the 
last stroke sounded, ere a slow and 
cautious step was heard beneath the 
window, followed by a low knock at 
the door, and a demand for admis- 
sion. The voice was that of Nathan 
of York, the only survivor of the 
hapless deputation, and whose life 
had been saved almost by miracle, 
His arrival was the signal for renew- 
ed activity on the part of David and 
his family. Rachael still slept; and, 
leaving one of the females to watch 
her couch, they proceeded to per- 
form the last sad offices to the corpse 
of the unfortunate Simon, It was 
then resolved that Aaron and his 
uncle should proceed to St. Mary 
Axe, and endeavour to ascertain 
whether the property of Simon had 
escaped destruction; and that it 
should be left to the choice of Ra- 
chael, to remain where she was, or 
to proceed with them to York, 
whither they determined to return as 
speedily as possible. 

As soon as it was fairly day, 
therefore, the two Jews, having taken 
Simon’s keys, which were found at- 
tached to his girdle, proceeded to 
his late residence. Most of the 
streets through which they passed 
furnished mournful evidence of the 
massacre; and as they approached 
the neighbourhood where Simon had 
resided, and where many of the 
same nation also dwelt, they heard 
in every house the voice of mourn- 
ing. On arriving at his desolate 
habitation, they found the door had 
been forced, and most of his furni- 
ture destroyed His secret closet, 
however, in which were kept his 
bonds and money, had happily es- 
caped the prying eyes of the plunder- 
ers. These they secured, lest the 
enemy should pay another visit, and 
make a more strict search. 

Soon afterwards their alarm was 
somewhat quieted by the appearance 
of the King’s pursuivant, who com- 
manded all his liege subjects, on 
pain of His Majesty’s high displeas- 
ure, to abstain from any further out- 
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rage upon the Jews; at the same 
time announcing, that the ringleaders 
in the disgraceful and sanguinar 
scene of yesterday had been arrested, 
and would immediately be punished 
with all the rigour of the law. 

This was consolation for the fu- 
ture ; but what could atone for the 
past ? What could repair the loss of 


parents, brothers, husbands, and 
children ? the dilapidation of pro- 
perty, and the rude sundering of na- 
ture’s tenderest ties? All this the 
Jews had to bear ; and it was little 
wonder that, in their hearts, they 
execrated those by whom these 
wrongs were inflicted. 





FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING.* 


AMONG the periodicals of late 

_ years, few bore stronger marks 
of rising talent than did the Album 
and Knight’s Quarterly Magazine : 
some ef the pathetic pieces of the 
former were unrivalled; while the 
vivacity of the latter spoke of young 
and brilliant spirits, the maturity of 
whose mind was, indeed, a land of 
prontise ; and even in this poetical age, 
we have not ofien met with poetry 
more exquisite than appeared in its 
pages. Many of these writers have, 
we are glad to see, given their sup- 
port to an old friend :—and the 
Friendship’s Offering is well worthy 
of their assistance, and does great 
credit to its Editur. A modest and 
well-written preface ushers in many 
articles of great merit: there is a 
first-rate tale, Auguste de Valcour, 
with all that powerful anatomy of 
human feeling which marks the au- 
thor of Gilbert Earle; one “a re- 
cord of wild war”—the Cacadore— 
whose simple truth only adds to its 
fearful interest ; the Orphans, by C. 
Knight; the Three Advices, by T. 
Crofton Croker; and Titian’s Last 
Picture,— we must enumerate among 
our favourites in the serious parts: 
—while of the comic, the following 
may be a specimen : 

ON HOUSEKEEPERS. 

“ There were two heavy, middle- 
aged merchants; they were either 
Dutch or German, 1 know not which, 
but their name was Vanderclump. 
Most decided old bachelors they 


were, with large, leathern, hanging 


cheeks, sleepy gray eyes, and round 
shoulders. They were men not 
given to much speech, but great feed- 
ers; and, when waited upon, would 
point clumsily to what they wanted, 
and make a sort of low growl, rather 
than be at the trouble to speak. 
These Messrs. Vanderclump were 
served by two tall, smooth-faced 
dawdles: I never could discover 
which held the superior station in 
the ménage. Each has been seen 
trotting home from market, with a 
basket on her arm; each might be 
observed to shake a duster out of the 
upper windows; each would, occa- 
sionally carry a huge bunch of keys, 
or wait at table during dinner; and 
in the summer evenings, when it was 
not post-day, both of them would ap- 
pear, dressed alike, sitting at work 
at the lower counting house window, 
with the blinds thrown wide open. 
Both, I suppose, were housekeepers, 
It happened, one cold, foggy spring, 
that the younger brother, Mr. Peter 
Vanderclump, left London to trans- 
act some business of importance with 
a correspondent at Hamburgh, leav- 
ing his brother Anthony to the lone- 
liness of their gloomy house in St. 
Mary Axe. Week after week pass- 
ed away, and Mr. Peter was still 
detained at Hamburgh. Who would 
have supposed that his society could 
have been missed? that the parlour 
could have seemed more dismally 
dull by the absence of one of those 
from whom it chiefly derived its cha- 
racter of dulness. Mr. Anthony 
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took up his largest merchaum, and 
enveloped himself in its smoke by 
the hour ; but the volumes of smoke 
cleared away, and no Peter Vander- 
clump appeared emerging from the 
mist. Mr. Anthony brought some of 
his heavy folios from below ; and, in 
their pages of interest, (no common, 
but often compound interest,) lost, 
for awhile, the dreary sense of lone- 
liness. But, a question was to be 
asked! Peter’s solemn ‘ yah,’ or 
‘nein,’ was waited for in vain. For- 
getful, and almost impatient, Antho- 
ny looked up—the chair was unoccu- 
pied which his brother had constantly 
filled. Mr. Anthony began to sigh 
—he got into a habit of sighing. 
Betty and Molly (they were soft- 
hearted baggages) felt for their mas- 
ter,—pitied their poor master! Bet- 
ty was placing the supper on the 
table one evening, when her master 
sighed very heavily. Betty sighed 
also; aad the corners of her mouth 
fell—their eyes met—something like 
a blush crimsoned Betty’s sleek, 
shining cheek, whea, on raising her 
eyes again, her master was still star- 
ing at her. Betty simpered ; and, in 
her very soft, very demure voice, 
ventured to say, ‘ Was there any- 
thing she could do?’ Mr. Vander- 
clump rose up from his chair. Betty, 
for the first time, felt awed by his 
approach. ‘ Batee!’ he said, ‘my 
poor Batee! Hah! you are a goot 
girl!’ He chucked her under the 
chin with his large hand. Betty 
looked meek, and blushed, and sim- 

red again. There was a panse— 

r. Vanderclump was the first to 
disturb it. * Hah! hah!’ he exclaim- 
ed, gruffly, as if suddenly recollecting 
himself; and thrusting both his hands 
into his capacious breeches’ pockets, 
he sat down to supper, and took no 
further notice of Betty that night. 
The next morning, the sun seemed 
to have made a successful struggle 
with the dense London atmosphere, 
and shone full in Mr. Vanderclump’s 
face while he was at breakfast, and 
set a piping bullfinch singing a 
tune which his master loved rather 
for the sake of old associations than 


from any delight in music, Then 
Lloyd’s list was full of arrivals, and 
the price current had that morning 
some unusual charm about it, which 
I cannot even guess at. Mr. Van- 
derclump looked upon the bright and 
blazing fire; his eyes rested, with a 
calm and musing satisfaction, on the 
light volumes of steam rising from 
the spout of the teakettle, as it stood, 
rather murmuring drowsily than hiss- 
ing, upon the hob. There was, he 
might have felt, a sympathy between 
them. They were both placidly 
puffing out the warm and wreathing 
smoke. He laid down his pipe, and 
took half a well-buttered muffin into 
his capacious mouth at a bite; he 
washed the mouthful down with a 
large dish of tea, and he felt in bet- 
ter spirits. That morning he entered 
the counting-house rubbing his hands. 
Within an hour, a crowd of huge, 
dusky clouds shut out the merry 
sunshine; and the Hamburgh mail 
brought no tidings whatever of Mr. 
Peter. Mr. Anthony worked him- 
self up into a thorough ill-humour 
again, and swore at his clerks, be- 
cause they asked him questions. 
When he entered his apartment that 
evening he felt more desolate than 
ever. Betty placed a barrel of oys- 
ters on the table—he heeded her not ; 
—a large German sausage—his eyes 
were fixed on the ground ;—a piece 
of Hamburgh beef—Mr. Vander- 
clump looked up for an instant, and, 
Europa-like, his thoughts crossed the 
sea, upon that beef, to Hamburgh. 
Gradually, however, a genial warmth 
spread throughout the room; for 
Betty stirred up the fire, and let 
down the curtains, and snuffed the 
dim candles ; while Molly loaded the 
table with bottles of divers shapes 
and sizes, a basin of snow-white su- 
gar, and a little basket of limes, of 
well-known and exquisite flavour; 
placing, at the same time, a very 
small kettle of boiling water on the 
fire, * Why, Mollee! my goot girl!’ 
said Mr. Vanderclump, in a low and 
somewhat melancholy tone, (his eyes 
had mechanically followed these lat- 
ter proceedings,) ‘Mollee! that is 
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ponch!’ ‘La, sir! and why not? 
replied the damsel, almost playfully ; 
* why not be comfortable and cheery? 
I am sure ;’ and here she meant to 
look encouraging, her usual simper 
spreading to a smile, ‘I am sure 
Betty and I would do our best to 
make you so.’ ‘Goot girls, goot 
girls! said Mr. Vanderclump, his 
eyes fixed, all the while, upon the 
supper table—he sat down to it. 
* My goot girls,’ said he, soon after, 
‘you may go down, I do not want 
you; you need not wait.’ The two 
timid, gentle creatures instantly obey- 
ed. More than an hour elapsed, and 
then Mr. Vanderclump’s bell rang. 
The two matronly maidens were 
very busily employed in making a 
new cap. Betty rose at once ; but, 
suddenly, recollecting that she had 
been trying on her new and unfinish- 
ed cap, and had then only a small 
brown cotton skull-cap on her head, 
she raised both her hands to her head 
to be certain of this, and then said, 
‘ Do, Molly ! there’s a dear! answer 
the bell! for such a figure as I am, I 
could not go before master, no how. 
See, I have unpicked this old cap, 
for a little bit of French edging at 
the back.’? Molly looked a little 
peevish ; but Aer cap was on her 
head, and up stairs she went. Mr. 
Vanderclump was sitting before the 
fire, puffing lustily from his eternal 
pipe. * Take away,’ he said abrupt- 
ly, ‘and put the leetle table here :’ 
he pointed and growled, and the sa- 
gacious Molly understood, She plac- 
ed the table beside him, and upon it 
the punch, which he had been drink- 
ing. ‘ Batee, my poor Batee !’ said 
Mr. Vanderclump, who had not yet 
noticed that Betty was absent. ‘ It 
is not Betty, but Molly, sir,’ replied 
the latter damsel, in a voice of child- 
like simplicity, ‘Hah!’ said he, 
apparently considering for a moment, 
‘hah! Batee, Mollee, all the same! 
Mollee, my poor Mollee, you are a 
goot girl! Get up to-morrow morn- 
ing, my poor Mollee, and put on 
your best gown, and I will marry 
you!’ Molly was, as she afterwards 
declared, struck all of aheap. She 
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gaped and gasped with astonishment ; 
and then a power of words weré. 
rushing and racing up her throat to 
her tongue’s end: a glance at her 
master stopped their explosio#. His 
hands were in his pockets, his face 
towards the fire, his pipe in his 
mouth. * Yes, sir,’ she replied, hum- 
bly and distinctly. A few tears 
trickled down her cheeks, as she 
curtseyed low at the door, and dis- 
appeared, She knew his ways, she 
thought within herself, as she walked 
very slowly down the stairs; and 
she congratulated herself that she had 
not risked another word in reply. 
* And now, Betty,’ she said, as she 
entered the kitchen, ‘I'll put the 
finishing stitch to my cap, and go to 
bed; for master will want nothing 
more to night.’ She sat down quiet- 
ly to work, and conversed quietly 
with Betty, not disclosing a word of 
her new prospects. Betty, however, 
observed that she took off the trim- 
ming with which her new cap had 
been already half adorned. ‘ Why, 
bless me! Molly!’ she cried, ‘ you 
are not going to put on that hand- 
some white satin bow, are you?’ 
‘ Why, yes! I think I shall,’ replied 
Molly ; ‘ for now I look at your cap, 
with that there yellow riband upon 
it, mine seems to me quite old-maid- 
ish.” The next morning, Molly got 
up before her sister, and put on her 
best gown and her new cap. The 
morning was dark and dull, and Bet- 
ty was sleepy, and Molly kept the 
window-curtain and the bed-curtains 
closely drawn. Unsuspected, she 
slipped out of the chamber, her shawl 
and her bonnet in herhand. As the 
clock struck eight, Molly was stand- 
ing beside her master before the rails 
of the marriage altar; and, not long 
after, she burst upon the astonished 
eyes of ler sister, as Mrs, Vander- 
clump. In due time, Mr. Peter 
Vanderclump returned : but a slight 
coolness arose between the two bro- 
thers, and Mr. Anthony, at the sug- 
gestion of his wife, took a small house 
in Copthall Court, Throgmorton- 
street, Mrs. Vanderclump was fond 
of the country, and longed for a win- 





dow that looked into the Drapers’ 
Gardens! Betty was invited to ac- 
company her sister; but no—Betty 
was also cool—she was nothing but a 
housekeeper! and no company for 
gentlefolks! She was poor Mr. Pe- 
ter’s servant, and could remain where 
she was !—and so she did; but poor 
Mr. Peter soon began to feel very 
lonely ; and, one evening, in the in- 
nocence of his heart, quite uncon- 
scious of his brother’s manner of 
wooing, he took Betty’s hand, and 
said, ‘ Batee, my poor Batee! you 
are a goot girl! get up to-morrow 
morning, and put on your best gown, 
and I will marry you.’” , 
Of the poetry we must speak in 
terms of very high praise. The 
Witch of the North, by the Rev. 
John Moultrie, would alone make the 
poreeriy of the volume ; there is the 
Fisherman, very clever, by 
Praed ; some sweet lines to Psyche, 
by C. H. Townsend; an excellent 
Ballad—the Lists of Naseby Wold ; 
and for what we extract, let them 
speak for themselves. 


“6 PALINODIA.— Anonymous, 
‘There was a time when I could feel 
All passion’s hopes and fears, 
And tell what tongues can ne’er reveal, 
By smiles, and sighs, and tears. 
‘The days are gone ! no more, no more, 
The cruel fates allow; 
And, though I’m hardly twenty-four, 
7 not a lover now. 
ady, the mist is on my sight, 
The chill is on my at 
~ day is night, my bloom is blight— 
’m not a lover now ! 


I never talk about the clouds, 
I laugh at girls and boys, 

1’m growing rather fond of crowds, 
And very fond of noise : 

I never wander forth alone 
Upon the mountain’s brow ; 

I weighed, last winter, sixteen stone,— 
I’m not a lover now ! 


I never wish to raise a veil, 
I never raise a sigh : 
I never tell a tender tale, 
I never tell a lie; 
I cannot kneel as once I did; 
I’ve quite forgot my bow ; 
I never do as I am bid— 
I’m not a lover now! 


I make strange blunders every da 
liciie=£ 

Take smiles for wrinkles, black for gray, 
And nieces for their aunt; 
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I fly from folly, though it flows 
lips of loveliest glow ; 
I don’t object to length of nose,— 
I’m not a lover now! 


The muse’s steed is very fleet-— 
I'd rather ride my mare ; 

The poet hunts a quaint conceit— 
I'd rather hunt a hare ; 

I’ve learnt to utter yours and you 
Instead of thine and thou; 

And oh! I can’t endure a Blue !— 
I’m not a lover now! 


I find my Ovid very dry, 
My Petrarch quite a pill, 
Cut Fancy for Philosophy, 
Tom Moore for Mr. Miil ; : 
And belles may read, and beaux may write, 
I care not who or how ; 
I burnt my album Sunday night,— 
I’m not a lover now! 


I don’t encourage idle dreams 
Of poison or of ropes ; 
1 cannot dine on airy schemes, 
I cannot sup on hopes ; 
New milk, I own, is very fine, 
Just foaming from the cow ; 
But yet I want my pint of wine,— 
I’m not a lover now! 


When Laura sings young liearts away, 
I’m deafer than the deep ; 

When Leonora goes to play, 
I sometimes go to sleep : 

When Mary draws her white gloves out, 
I never dance, I vow ; 

* Too hot to kick one’s heels about !’— 
I’m not a lover now ! 


I’m busy now with state affairs, 
I prate of Pitt and Fox ; 

I ask the price of rail-road shares, 
I watch the turns of stocks : 

And this is life ! no verdure blooms 
Upon the withered bough. 

I save a fortune in perfumes,— 
I’m not a lover now! 


I may be yet what others are, 
A boudoir’s babbling fool ; 
The flattered star of bench or bar, 
A party’s chief or tool : 
Come shower or sunshine, hope or fear, 
The palace or the plough— 
My heart and lute are broken here,— 
Im not a lover now! 
Lady, the mist is on my sight, 
The chill is on my brow ; j 
My day is night, my bloom is blight,— 
I’m not a lover now !” 


“ rye FIRST BALL.—L. E. L. 


Ay, wreathe the tresses o’er thy brow, 
The pearls amid thine hair, 

And gaze until that young cheek grow 
A thousand times more fair. 

With sunny smiles and blushes bright, 

The Parthian arrows which to-night 
Must the young beauty wear ; 

Clasp the last ruby of her zone, 
And now go forth, thou lovely one ! 
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And, gid as fair, it is thy first, 
Ah! that the charm hath made. 
Thou hast not seen the bubble burst, 
Nor watch’d the flower fade ; 
And little dream’st an hour will be, 
When festal scene shall seem to thee 
A silence and a shade. 
Thou know’st not pleasure has the wing, 
As well as song, of bird in spring. 


Oh, spring is beautiful as brief! 
The cheek forgets its rose, 
The colour withers from the leaf, 
And, worse still, I know these 
Who wear their outward breath and bloom, 
Like blossoms placed upon the tomb, 
To hide the darkest woes. 
For, soon as these fair hues depart, 
They fade yet faster from the heart. 


But thou, as yet, canst only see 
The festal hall, where ight 

Reigns, throned like a divinity, 
With incense and with light. 

Like music and like echo meet 

The harp-notes and the silvery feet, 
And thousand flowers unite 

In gather’d beauty to declare 

Their soul’s sweet secrets to the air. 


What dost thou dream of, lovely one? 
Of pleasure !—Look around, 

Behind the veil and mask, for none 
Unveil’d, unmask’d are found. 

Mark yon fair girl : the tears have rush’d 

To her blue eyes, the cheek has blush’d, 
As with a crimson wound ; 

And why ? your head is bound with pearls, 

While hers hath but its own bright curls ! 


Or, pass you such poor triumph by ; 
The pride is on your brow, 
And laughing lip and flashing eye 
Another hope avow. 
What dost thou dream of, !ovely one ? 
Of hearts that but a look hath won ?— 
Looks shaft-like from a bow, 
That slay by chance 1— Now, out on thee! 
To think of such cold vanity. 


Or do you dream a dearer dream, 
And can such dream be love ? 

No star hath such a fatal beam 
In yon wide heaven above. 
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Go, waste your first, your sweetest years ; 
Go, wash away your rose with tears ; 

Go, like a wounded dove ; 
The poison’d arrow in your side 
You cannot bear, you yet must hide ! 
Mark her who by yon column lone 

Leans with dark absent eye ; 
A blush upon her cheek is thrown, 

*Tis from che red wreath nigh :— 
She’s musing over some sweet word, 
Long whisper’d but still freshly heard, 

Some honey flattery ; 
Careless, perchance, and lightly spoken, 
But which the heart too oft hath broken. 


Why should I speak these words of doom 
To one of fairy glee? 

Alas ! who ever look’d on bloom, 
Nor thought how it would be ? 

Soon, nothing but a thing to keep, 

For weary memory to weep, 
And thus it is with thee; 

For all thy beauty and thy breath 

Are nurst by care, to end in death !” 


We have now one parting obser- 
vation to make, rather addressed to 
the Annuals in general than to this 
one in particular, as the offence has 
been very common:—why do we 
see duplicates of the same production 
in difierent works? A poem of 
Coleridge’s, Youth and Age ; one of 
Mrs, Hemans’, the Memory of the 
Dead; a Sketch of Miss Mitford’s, 
and a Song of T. K. Hervey’s :—all 
these are published twice over. These 
are among our most popular writers, 
and we are inclined to be proportion- 
ably severe : if their productions are, 
as we believe them to be, handsome- 
ly remunerated, the proceeding is 
dishonest; if given, it is claiming 
gratitude for a favour not in reality 
conferred, 
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PROLONGING LIFE. 

PHE notion of prolonging life by 

inhaling the breath of young 
women, was an agreeable delusion 
easily credited; and one physician 
who had himself written on health, 
was so influenced by it, that he actu- 
ally took lodgings in a boarding 
school, that he might never be with- 
out a constant supply of the proper 
atmosphere. Philip Thicknesse, 


who wrote the “ Valetudinarian’s 
Guide,” in 1779, seems to have taken 
a dose whenever he could. “1 am 
myself,” says he, “turned of sixty, 
and in general, though I have lived 
in various climates, and suffered se- 
verely both in body and mind; yet 
having always partaken of the breath 
of young women, whenever they came 
in the way, I feel none of the infirm- 
ities which so often strike the eyes © 
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and ears in this great city (Bath),.of 
sickness, by men many years young- 
er than myself.” 


BACKGAMMON BOARDS. 
We frequently find backgammon 
boards with backs lettered as if they 
were two folio volumes. The ori- 
gin of it was this: Eudes, bishop of 
ully, forbade his clergy to play at 
chess, As they were resolved not to 
obey the commandment, and yet 
dared not have a chess-board seen in 
their houses or cloisters, they had 
them bound and lettered as books, 
and played at night, before they went 
to bed, instead of reading the New 
Testament or the Lives of the Saints; 
and the monks called the draft or 
chess-board their wooden gospels. 
- They also had drinking-vessels bound 
to resemble the breviary, and were 
found drinking, when it was suppos- 
ed they were at prayer. 


JOHN HUNTER. 

Hunter was a philosopher in more 
setises than one; he had philosophy 
enough to bear prosperity, as well 
as adversity, and with a rough exte- 
rior was avery kind man. ‘The poor 
could command his services more 
than the rich. He would see an in- 
dustrious tradesman before a duke, 
when the house was full of grandees ; 
“ you have no time to spare,” he 
would say, “ you live by it ; must of 
these can wait, they have nothing to 
do when they go home.” No man 
cared less for the profits of the pro- 
fession, or more for the honour of it. 
He cared not for money himself, and 
wished the Doctor [his brother Wil- 
liam] to estimate it by the same 
scale, when he sent a poor man with 
this laconic note :— 

“ Dear Brother, The bearer 
wants your advice. I do not know 
the nature of the case. He has no 
money, and you have plenty, so you 
are well met, Yours, 

J. Hunter.” 

He was applied to once to per- 
fogm a serious operation on a trades- 
man’s wife ; the fee agreed upon was 
twenty guineas. He heard no more 


of the case for two months; at the 
end of which time he was called 
upon to perform it. In the course 
of his attendance, he found out that 
the cause of the delay had been the 
difficulty under which the patient’s 
husband had laboured to raise the 
money ; and that they were worthy 
people, who had been unfortunate, 
and were by no means able to sup- 
port the expense of such an affliction. 
“Tsent back to the husband nine- 
teen guineas, and kept the twen- 
tieth,” said he, “ that they might not 
be hurt with an idea of too great an 
obligation. It somewhat more than 
paid me for the expense I had been 
at in the business.” 


ACCLIMATIZING PLANTS. 

A Mr. Street, of Biel, in East Lo- 
thian, has recently made some suc- 
cessful attempts at acclimatizing, or 
giving to exotic plants greater powers 
of withstanding cold than they had 
when first introduced. By planting 
in situations well drained from super- 
fluous moisture, under circumstances 
where rapid growth was rendered 
impracticable, and in a garden admi- 
rably adapted to the object from its 
position, he has succeeded in natu- 
ralizing, in latitude 56 deg. N. plants 
which have not yet been known to 
endure the winters even of the par- 
allel of London. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Hall’s New General Atlas, Part I. 
—Sylvia ; or, the May Queen— 
Views of Windsor Castle, No. IL.— 
Hood’s Whims and Oddities, Vol. 
If.—Whitehall ; or, the Days of 
George I1V.—Boyle Farm—Gese- 
nius’s Lexicon, by Gibbs—Green’s 
War in Greece—Shakspeare, 8 vols. 
—Edmond’s Political Economy— 
Tale of a Modern Genius, 3 vols.— 
Parliamentary Abstracts and Papers, 
1826-7—-Hansard’s Debates, Vol. 
XVI.—-The Griffin; a Burlesque 
Poem, 25 coloured plates—Tales of 
the Munster Festivals, 3 vols.—The 
O’Briens and O’Flahertys, by Lady 
Morgan, 4 vols.—Shuttleworth’s Ser- 
mons—-Dendy onCutaneous Diseases. 
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